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ALEXANDER H. PEKELIS 
1902-1946 


O, December 27, 1946, an airplane accident in Shannon, Ire- 
land, ended the life of Alexander Pekelis. As the one member 
of the Graduate Faculty who was a close and intimate friend of 
his in the two countries where he spent most of his life—Italy 
and America—it is my sad privilege to pay to his memory the 
tribute of all of us, his colleagues. 

I remember the first day Isaw him. It was in 1929 in Florence, 
in the house of an Italian scholar who wanted to bring us 
together. I cannot say that Pekelis came into the room; he 
burst into it. It was shortly after the Vatican and fascist Italy, 
having made their peace, had started their controversy on the 
interpretation of it. The Pope, a doughty, sharp-tongued moun- 
taineer, had just stated his point in an encyclical: the Concordat 
and the Treaty stand together or fall together. That key sen- 
tence in the encyclical had particularly struck Pekelis. Simul 
stabunt aut simul cadent. He was repeating it at the top of his 
lungs, with the characteristic lisp in his pronunciation, talking 
too fast and at too high a pitch, in a metallic, high-powered 
Italian, perfect in logical and grammatical structure, utterly alien 
in accent and intonation. 

Yet, there was nothing foreign in the way he stated lucidly, 
incontrovertibly, as in an ironclad legal case, all the reasons for 
the irrepressible conflict that was bound to result from any at- 
tempt to bring the Church and the State too close together. 
This was the opinion of the leading Italian liberals, an opinion 
seasoned and flavored with the century-old tradition of Italian 
anticlericalism. It was almost shocking to see how thoroughly 
and how articulately this foreigner had grasped all the richness 
of a school of thinking that stems straight from Dante. But 
there was not a doubt; he had made the grade and was among 


the best. 
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It was like that all his life. He had an amazingly disturbing 
power to assimilate the culture of any country, to make himself 
into a citizen of every community. He never limited himself 
to absorbing and reformulating the principles of a culture he had 
adopted. All his life he was a student, and he gave back to every 
school, with compound interest, everything he had received from 
it. If the capacity of absorbing and dramatizing cultures is, as 
I think, a Jewish trait, then I have never met in my life a man 
who was so thoroughly a Jew. He was the unblended Jew. 

Wholehearted perhaps is the best word for him. He was 
wholeheartedly an Italian, wholeheartedly a liberal, a European, 
a Jew, an American. He identified himself with each one of 
these cultures and traditions, always keeping his powerful will 
and powerful intelligence under the control of his big loyal heart. 
A Russian student, an Italian scholar and lawyer, a French and 
European intellectual, an American scholar and lawyer, a business- 
man, a father, a son, a husband and a friend—the miracle is that 
Alexander Pekelis could be many of these things at various peri- 
ods of his life and, to a large extent, all of them throughout his 
life, unstintingly and unreservedly. It was not the result of 
facile mimetic cleverness, but of thorough dedication and hard 
work. The miracle is that this man, who was uprooted three or 
four times in his life, and who, because of the vigor of his intel- 
lect, was primarily an intellectual, had nothing in him of the 
uprooted dilettantish intellectual. 

Pekelis’ philosophy of life and his rule of action in life 
stemmed precisely from the multiplicity and the thoroughness of 
his personality. Pekelis the teacher, the thinker, and the man of 
action was the uninterrupted projection and unfolding of Pekelis 
the man. He believed that his hard loyal work gave him the 
right to be whatever he wanted in all his various fields of activi- 
ties. He believed that the limit of man’s power should be his 
willingness to pay a fair price for the attainment of his ambitions. 


For the fairness of prices, Pekelis fought all his life. 
Max ASCOLI 
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UNESCO 


BY BRYN J. HOVDE 


I 


nies after the international conference of the United 
Nations Education, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UN 
ESCO), held in London in November 1945, Mr. Archibald 
MacLeish, chairman of the American delegation to that con- 
ference, was asked on the radio the question: “Can we educate 
for world peace?” Mr. MacLeish’s reply was interesting and 
exceedingly instructive. His answer, of course, was, “Yes.” He 
continued: “I’d be willing, for my own part, to say that there is 
no possible way of getting world peace except through education. 
Which means education of the peoples of the world.” Mr. Mac- 
Leish went on to define peace not merely as the absence of war 
but as ‘“‘a way of living together which excludes war.” But the 
difficulties, said Mr. MacLeish, were not with the answers to such 
questions; they were, rather, difficulties with the questions them- 
selves. What, for example, do such words as “international 
understanding,” ‘education,’ ‘culture,’ ‘‘science’” connote? 
Science is a term which has a relatively precise definition and 
there is widespread acceptance of scientific cooperation between 
nations, though not necessarily in the interest of peace. But 
science is something which at least to the American public means 
practical things, clear and definite in their meaning and their 
value, whereas such terms as “international understanding,” 
“education” and “culture” suffer from lack of precision in their 
meaning and, at least to the American mind, smack of the 
purely academic. Mr. MacLeish puts it very succinctly: 

“Before we can talk independently and meaningfully . . . about 
questions like education for peace, or the creation of international 
understanding, we have got to find the abrasives which will scrape 
these words down to their live meanings again. For some reason 
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which I have never been able to understand, people are quite 
willing to believe that anything you call ‘economics’ is real and 
that you call ‘politics’ is exciting, but that anything you refer to 
under the general words which describe the life of the human 
mind is necessarily dull and stale and unrealistic and fuzzy.” 

Perhaps there is no immediate relief from this popular lack of 
appreciation of the values of the mind, but experience in the 
effort to establish UNESCO does at least indicate a notable 
increase of appreciation of these values. 

The history of transnational and international relations in the 
areas generally denominated education, science and culture, is 
long, much too long to be described in few words. One of the 
best brief accounts of it is found in an address by Dr. Waldo 
Leland, published by the University of Denver in 1943. Every 
culture known to man has borrowed and assimilated elements 
from contiguous cultures, and as it has failed to do so it has fallen 
into relative stagnation. The Greeks borrowed from the Phoeni- 
cians and others, the Romans borrowed from the Greeks and 
barbarians, but the culture of every area of Europe borrowed 
from the Greek and the Roman, as well as from one another. The 
medieval universities were national centers with a very high 
degree of international exchange. The Church transcended 
merely national boundaries and interests and was so much the 
carrier of cultural elements between nations that, since it em- 
ployed Latin as the unifying language, it was possible for scholars 
of whatever origin to find employment in practically any country. 
Similarly, students wandered from one university to another on 
“fellowships” which were less pecuniary than truly fellowship. 
At one university after another in the Middle Ages the atmos- 
phere was so far international that it was necessary to emphasize 
the several nationalisms by organizing students from each country 
into “nations.” With the evolution of the national political state, 
however, this internationalism was reversed; it received currency 
again principally with the organization of the great scientific 
societies in the late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
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So far as the United States was concerned, it is worth while to 
note that many prosperous American colonists sent their sons 
abroad, particularly to England, for their education. The early 
American universities had few faculty members from other areas 
than the colonies themselves and the mother country, but when 
Thomas Jefferson was engaged upon his monumental plans for 
the University of Virginia he frankly contemplated the recruit- 
ment of able teachers from abroad—and not only from the former 
mother land. Chided on this account, Jefferson’s answer had a 
strangely modern ring, namely, that science knows no national 
boundary and that the obligation to provide American students 
with the best instruction transcended mere national pride and 
prejudice. During the middle of the nineteenth century and 
continuously down to the first world war, American educational 
institutions engaged in comparatively few exchanges of professors 
with European universities. Such scholars and teachers as had 
been trained abroad were almost exclusively immigrants, who 
generally found employment as educators among immigrant 
groups of their own national background. American-trained 
educators were not in demand abroad, generally for the very good 
reason that they represented no superior attainment. However, 
even if they had been in demand abroad they could hardly have 
been spared, considering the urgent need for their services here 
among their own people. Such exchanges of teaching staff as 
there were occurred virtually in only one direction, that is, from 
Europe to the United States. 

It was quite the opposite with students. Such as could afford 
it continued to seek the advantages of the better universities in 
Europe, particularly those of Germany. German _ university 
instruction attained such a degree of eminence in the judgment 
of the United States that a fully complete education in the 
sciences and humanities at about the opening of the twentieth 
century demanded a sojourn on the part of the student at some 
German university, occasionally at a French, but almost never at 
any English or other European universities. Thus, the influence 
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of German education became very strong indeed. This situation 
was brought somewhat more into balance when the Rhodes 
Scholarships were established, enabling a fair number of Amer- 
ican students to study at Oxford, and with the coming of the first 
American war with Germany in 1917 the German influence was 
very largely terminated in favor of the British, the French, the 
Italian, and the Scandinavian. 

By 1919 the climate for truly international educational, scien- 
tific and cultural exchange was much more favorable than it had 
been for centuries. There was then an eagerness to establish 
peace upon durable foundations as exemplified in the League of 
Nations. It was already obvious to many that a true community 
of nations could be developed only upon relatively common min- 
imum standards of education, scientific knowledge and general 
culture. Both the desire and the means for such exchanges were 
greater than ever before. But as events were to prove, the time 
was not yet ripe for the establishment of organized international 
effort at the public level. The effort of the most thoughtful and 
eminent world scholars to get embodied in the League of Nations 
Covenant a specific provision that the organization should permit 
education throughout the world was doomed to failure on the 
stumbling block that each nation, then more than ever conscious 
of its own sovereignty, feared the intrusion of an international 
body into such a zealously guarded domestic concern as education. 

The United States did not even join the political League. The 
best that could be accomplished was the adoption by the League 
of Nations Assembly in 1921 of a resolution creating a Committee 
of Intellectual Cooperation. Only through the agency and the 
financial sacrifice of the government of France was it possible to 
establish a working International Institute of Intellectual Coop- 
eration under the distinguished direction of Henri Bonnet. So 
far as public international effort in this field was concerned, and 
it was only partly public, the International Institute of Intellec- 
tual Cooperation carried the load from 1921 to 1939. The Insti- 
tute, while suffering from some serious unavoidable drawbacks, 
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performed a tremendously useful task in keeping alive the idea of 
true international intellectual effort and causing it to grow. 

Though the pattern was progressively recognized to be inade- 
quate, the Institute and the inescapable needs of mankind pre- 
pared the way for the establishment of UNESCO. These other 
inescapable needs manifested themselves in an enormous proli- 
feration of private international scientific, educational and cul- 
tural societies, far too numerous to mention. Furthermore, they 
very considerably expanded the exchange of students and teachers. 
Foundations for the granting of fellowships to the students of 
one country to study in another, or in any other country, became 
particularly numerous in the United States, whose interest in the 
world about it was growing by leaps and bounds. Perhaps the 
most distinguished and extensive work in this area was done by 
the Institute of International Education, directed by Dr. Stephen 
Duggan. 

By the time the United States was ready to enter the second 
world war, professional opinion here had already accepted the 
thesis that the causes of war are to be found mainly in the varying 
degrees of attainment among the nations of the world in these 
intellectual areas, resulting in very differential ability on the part 
of the several populations to exploit the resources of nature, thus 
enabling the more advanced to prey upon the less advanced peo- 
ples of the world. It was further accepted that inadequate infor- 
mation concerning one another and one another’s values was 
responsible for much of the mutual misunderstanding and depre- 
ciation by the peoples of the world. And finally, it was accepted 
that the above circumstances combined had resulted in such a 
state of international morals as produced both the first and second 
world wars. The democracies largely concluded that educational, 
scientific and cultural inequalities, that misunderstanding based 
upon inadequate information, and diversity of moral concepts— 
in other words, the minds of men—were largely, and perhaps 
basically, responsible for the climate in which wars breed. 

In the meantime another similar but not quite parallel series 
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of developments had occurred to further emphasize the signifi- 
cance of international cultural relations, namely, the progressive 
establishment in various foreign offices throughout the world of 
special branches to promote cultural interchanges as instrumen- 
talities of national foreign policies. In a sense, it might be said 
that Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Jefferson were quite as much 
cultural ambassadors to France as they were political. It has 
always been at least a secondary obligation of the American for- 
eign service to keep the United States informed on educational, 
scientific and cultural progress in the countries to which they 
were accredited. Other governments in the eighteenth century 
also placed cultural values high on the list of responsibilities of 
their ambassadors. But it was France in the late nineteenth 
century that systematized this work and began to establish schools 
and cultural institutes in foreign countries and in strategic areas, 
for the purpose of increasing French prestige and inculcating 
certain peoples with French idealism. Such areas were particu- 
larly those of North Africa, the Near East, and the Balkans. 
Even before the first world war, Germany embarked upon the 
same kind of enterprise in an effort to preserve German culture 
abroad and to keep the allegiance of German emigrants. The 
efforts of these and the other and smaller countries that followed 
suit were basically national and political in purpose rather than 
international and educational. 

Between the two world wars one country after another under- 
took such work and established similar offices. The British 
Council was technically a private organization, but since it re- 
ceived the major part of its funds from the Foreign Office and 
was Closely interlocked in its direction with the government it 
was to all intents and purposes a public enterprise. The Soviet 
government moved in the same direction through the instru- 
mentality of cultural organizations which, like everything else in 
the Soviet Union, were dominated by the government. 

It remained for Mussolini and Hitler, however, to completely 
prostitute education, science and cultural work in the service of 
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the fascist state. This they did so thoroughly that their schools, 
their cultural institutes, and their scientific representatives abroad 
became the spearheads of the notorious fifth column. It was 
partly in order to counteract this work, especially on the part of 
Germany in Latin America where it was exceedingly dangerous 
to the American policy of the Good Neighbor, that the American 
Department of State in 1938, with the consent of Congress, estab- 
.lished within its own body the Division of Cultural Relations, 
later called the Division of Cultural Cooperation. It was laid 
down as a fundamental principle for the Division of Cultural 
Relations, particularly by its first director, Dr. Ben Cherrington, 
and by the eminent members of the General Advisory Committee, 
that the Good Neighbor policy could not be promoted by prop- 
aganda but only by helpful and true cooperation between the 
United States and the countries of Latin America. Thus an im- 
pressive program of educational, scientific and cultural exchange 
was inaugurated. When the United States entered the war, the 
value of this work, in promoting friendships and in counteracting 
the influence of the enemy countries, had been proved to such an 
extent that by executive action the work of the Division of 
Cultural Cooperation was extended throughout the world in 
friendly and in neutral countries. 

Since during the war the channels of international communica- 
tion necessarily had to be strictly controlled by the government, 
it became a duty of the Division of Cultural Cooperation for the 
Department of State to direct and regulate contacts between the 
United States and other countries in this area of interest. Other 
special and autonomous government agencies were created, such 
as the Office of War Information and its counterpart in Latin- 
American countries, the Office of Inter-American Affairs, but they 
were distinctly and specifically war service organizations. The 
Division of Cultural Cooperation continued the essentially peace- 
time functions. While the blatant propaganda work of Italy 
and Germany, on the one hand, proved how psychological cultural 
instrumentalities could be used for the purpose of warfare, the 
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genuine cultural cooperative enterprise of the democratic coun- 
tries, on the other, demonstrated how they could be useful in the 
development of good will. By the time the war ended, this sharp 
contrast had proved to many who previously had been skeptical 
how very potent for good and evil the educational, scientific and 
cultural work between nations could be. 


i 

After the armies of Hitler had overrun most of western Europe 
and several governments had settled down to an exile existence 
in London, the very proximity of these various Allied govern- 
ments made it natural that their ministers of education should 
confer with one another from time to time on the significance of 
educational, scientific and cultural work for the peace of the 
future, and on how they might cooperate with one another in 
promoting the huge task of educational reconstruction when 
once more they should return to liberated homelands. Conse- 
quently there was formed among them a Conference of Allied 
Ministers of Education which, to begin with, met rather inform- 
ally but soon began to take on the aspects of a relatively perma- 
nent organization. 

Meanwhile, here in the United States, the same psychological 
factors, already deeply rooted in prewar international coopera- 
tion, produced a rapidly growing concern in educational circles 
of all levels in the same matters that were so important to the 
Conference of Allied Ministers of Education. American educa- 
tors read with deep sympathy and with a great sense of responsi- 
bility such pronouncements as emanated from time to time from 
beleaguered London and its several Allied governments, empha- 
sizing the basic role of the school in the establishment and main- 
tenance of peace and in reconstruction. Some thirty educational 
groups joined hands, under the chairmanship of the late Dean 
Grayson N. Kefauver of Stanford University, to form the Liaison 
Committee for International Education. The Association of 
American Colleges worked with this group in close relationship. 
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There came to be created, particularly under the leadership of 
the Liaison Committee, the International Education Assembly, 
composed of the members of the Liaison Committee and an edu- 
cator in the United States from each of the United Nations and 
associate nations. In this way there was established in the United 
States a lay counterpart to the official Conference of Allied Minis- 
ters of Education in London. 

Simultaneously the Division of Cultural Cooperation of the 
American State Department too became much interested, and in 
the autumn of 1943 sent Dr. Ralph E. Turner, then Associate 
Chief of the Division of Cultural Cooperation and now Professor 
of History at Yale University, to London to confer with members 
of the Conference of Allied Ministers of Education and to report 
to the State Department upon the activities and the program of 
that group. Dr. Turner’s report resulted in a decision on the part 
of the State Department to send to London in April, 1944, an 
official delegation, the chairman of which was the then Congress- 
man and now Senator Fulbright, for the purpose of meeting with 
the Conference of Allied Ministers of Education, not as members 
thereof but as “fraternal delegates” (the Soviet Union partici- 
pated in the same way). This conference in London agreed upon 
the basis for an international organization, the draft constitution 
of which was prepared by a postconference committee, the organ- 
ization to be known as the Temporary International Commission 
on Educational and Cultural Reconstruction. The emphasis was 
then very heavily on the reconstruction of educational, scientific 
and cultural plants and equipment and the refresher-education of 
teachers and scientists. On the question of a future permanent 
organization the proposals of April, 1944, were very vague, though 
they did foreshadow a permanent organization. Of course, there 
was not at that time any reference to a United Nations organiza- 
tion, nor to any enduring relationship thereto. —The Dumbarton 
Oaks Conference had not yet begun. 

The United States Department of State received the final copy 
of the draft proposals of the London conference of April, 1944, 
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only in October of that year, and promptly sent them to the 
Division of Cultural Cooperation for study. Already, however, 
certain important new developments had occurred which seemed 
to render the London proposals questionable in the eyes of the 
Department of State. One of these was the establishment of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Organization (UN 
RRA). On the one hand its very establishment would seem to 
indicate that perhaps the problems of educational, scientific and 
cultural reconstruction would best be undertaken by that organ- 
ization rather than by a separate ad hoc organization. And on 
the other hand, the debates in Congress on the UNRRA appro- 
priation had indicated a great reluctance on the part of members 
of Congress to undertake financial responsibility for such per- 
manent reconstruction as would be involved in the building of 
educational, scientific and cultural facilities. Rightly or wrongly, 
it seemed necessary, therefore, to deemphasize the London sug- 
gestions on this matter. 

After June 6, 1944, when the Allied armies successfully invaded 
the Continent, and certainly by October, 1944, when liberation 
and the end of the war seemed to be approaching by leaps and 
bounds, the time for consideration of a merely temporary organ- 
ization seemed to be past. Consequently, the attention of the 
Department of State turned toward plans for a permanent inter- 
national organization. The Dumbarton Oaks Conference had 
finally begun to sit and already in October it was reasonable to 
suppose that those negotiations would result in plans for a true 
organization of the United Nations under whose aegis an inter- 
national organization in the educational, scientific and cultural 
field probably ought to be placed. 

The consequence of these considerations was that an almost 
entirely new draft proposal was prepared by a special interdivi- 
sional committee in the Department of State, which did its prin- 
cipal work between January 1 and March 15, 1945. In this 
American draft proposal there was little emphasis on physical re- 
construction. The Department of State had already adopted the 
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policy it has since followed, namely, that actual long-term physical 
reconstruction must be left as far as possible to each national 
sovereignty to undertake itself, if for no other reason than that 
the various national states would be determined to have this job 
done according to their own traditions and their own ways. 
Instead of a temporary organization for reconstruction, therefore, 
the American draft proposed a permanent United Nations organ- 
ization. Because the draft was prepared before the San Francisco 
Conference, the exact relationships between the proposed organ- 
ization in the educational, scientific and cultural field, and the 
United Nations could not be specifically outlined, but a distinct 
relationship was nevertheless foreshadowed. The State Depart- 
ment proposals were submitted to a group of advisors brought 
in by the Department for two separate full-day consultations, 
and changes in some important respects were made as a result of 
such advice. Thereupon, executive approval was sought and 
obtained, and the draft was taken to London by Dr. Kefauver for 
discussion by the Allied Ministers of Education. 

This was about April 1, 1945, and on April 27 the San Fran- 
cisco Conference to establish the United Nations was about to 
begin. Consequently, the Conference of Allied Ministers of 
Education in London gave the American counterproposal rapid 
but also very favorable review, and with only a few relatively 
minor modifications the American plan was adopted by the Con- 
ference of Allied Ministers of Education as its own proposal. One 
of the modifications, perhaps not so minor, was that the word 
“scientific” was inserted in the proposed title of the organization, 
so as to make it read “United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization.” The Conference further voted to re- 
quest the United Kingdom to call an international conference as 
soon after the conclusion of the San Francisco Conference as 
possible, to consider the proposals and to adopt the constitution 
for the new organization. 

Meanwhile, the question of the activities of the United Nations 
organization itself in the fields of education, science and culture 
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were under discussion in San Francisco. Since there were many 
countries represented at the San Francisco Conference that were 
not represented in the Conference of Allied Ministers of Educa- 
tion in London, and that were therefore not privy to the negotia- 
tions conducted up to that point concerning the proposed inter- 
national organization in this field, it proved no easy task to coor- 
dinate the evolution of thought between London, Washington 
and San Francisco. The fact that only the American delegation 
staff possessed a copy of the plan as finally adopted by the Con- 
ference of Allied Ministers of Education in London, and that at 
the opening of the San Francisco Conference this plan was still 
classified as “‘secret’’ by the Department of State, added to the 
difficulty; it was only several weeks later that authority was 
obtained to make that draft public. 

There were also certain other difficulties that had to be over- 
come. One problem was presented by the fact that the French 
delegation seemed particularly eager to have the United Nations 
Charter refer directly to the prewar Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation in which French influences were paramount. There 
was no delegation at the San Francisco Conference any more 
conscious than the French of the necessity for the United Nations’ 
concern with educational, scientific and cultural problems, and 
it was natural indeed that the French delegation should view the 
Institute of Intellectual Cooperation as the one sure foundation 
on which to build. It had an honorable history; it had a guar- 
anteed location in Paris. Other delegates, however, were inclined 
to feel that the very experience of the past with the League of 
Nations and with the Institute for Intellectual Cooperation neces- 
sitated building a new and better foundation. This problem 
proved relatively easy to solve, because as soon as the French dele- 
gation was convinced that other delegates really meant business 
they were prepared to agree that new and broader foundations 
than the old Institute were necessary. 

The most important matter to get straightened out was the 
objection of certain members of the American delegation to the 
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inclusion of the word “education” as well as “scientific” and 
“cultural” among the list of subjects to which the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations should devote its attention. 
This was a curious issue in political semantics and stemmed from 
the debates in Congress on the title of the Division of Cultural 
Cooperation in the Department of State. These debates were too 
many and too involved to record here. Let it suffice simply to 
say that over a period of years members of Congress had quite 
reluctantly accepted the adjective “cultural” before the noun 
“cooperation” and had ruled out other adjectives, theoretically on 
the ground that the word “cultural” was sufficiently inclusive to 
describe the work of the Division without narrow limitations. 
Among the members of Congress there were also some who pro- 
fessed to believe that the American people regarded education 
as an impractical academic enterprise for which they would not 
wish Congress to vote any money. 

Thus it appeared for a time that the American delegation 
would approve mention of only cultural concerns as being obliga- 
tory upon the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations, and that the final draft of the Conference of Allied 
Ministers of Education in London would have to be modified 
accordingly. Here it was exceedingly fortunate that one member 
of the American delegation, Dean Virginia Gildersleeve of 
Barnard College, was not only an eminent American educator 
but one who possessed a wide experience in the very field of 
international education. She was a tower of strength. Moreover, 
immediately upon the convocation of the San Francisco Con- 
ference, the then Secretary of State Stettinius announced that 
the Dumbarton Oaks powers, known as the Big Four (U.S., 
U.S.S.R., U.K. and China), had agreed to an addendum to the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals proposed by China, which specifically 
included the words “educational” and “scientific,” as well as 
“cultural,” as interests of the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations. This placed the matter clearly on the 


agenda. 
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Furthermore, during the early part of the San Francisco Con- 
ference both houses of Congress in Washington adopted identical 
resolutions, proposed in the House by Congressman Mundt of 
South Dakota, and in the Senate by Senators Fulbright and Taft, 
expressing their hope for the establishment of an International 
Office of Educational and Cultural Affairs. The adoption of 
these resolutions was due very largely to the intensive work of 
the American Association for an International Office of Educa- 
tion, presided over by Mr. James Marshall of the Board of 
Education of the City of New York. In other words, Congress 
itself had unanimously answered the fears of those members of 
the American delegation who thought that Congress would strain 
at the word “education.” 

A very large factor operating to persuade the American delega- 
tion was the unanimous attitude of its consultants, who repre- 
sented national organizations of every shade of opinion. A 
memorable session was held between a committee chosen by these 
consultants and the American delegation, at which representatives 
of labor, farm and business organizations, as well as educational 
and church organizations, spoke as one man advocating the inclu- 
sion of the word “education.” ! Thereafter, the American dele- 
gation completely reversed its position. The reason why inter- 
ested groups were so much concerned over the inclusion of the 
word “education” as one of the obligations of the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations was precisely the fact that 
its omission from the Covenants of the League of Nations had 
been a principal reason why so little was done in this area 
between the two world wars by international public action. 

The upshot was that in several places the Charter of the 
United Nations refers to educational, scientific and cultural 
interests as obligatory upon the United Nations, and specifically 
places upon the Economic and Social Council the obligation “to 


1 When James Carey of the Congress of Industrial Organizations (CIO) declared 
that he spoke also for the National Association of Manufacturers, Senator Vanden- 


berg shouted, “Say that again!” 
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promote educational and cultural cooperation.” There was never 
any serious question about the sciences, which were deemed in 
San Francisco to be included under “educational and cultural,” 
and the very absence of any serious discussion of the word “‘sci- 
entific” indicates the unanimous belief that in the age of modern 
warfare and modern scientific life the international organization 
must concern itself with the sciences. 

At the San Francisco Conference the final session of the com- 
mission dealing with tie Charter draft proposals covering the 
Economic and Social Council resolved itself into a semiplenary 
session devoted to speeches from one delegate after another, 
expressing a profound conviction that since peace would have 
to be maintained in the future by understanding between nations, 
it would have to be developed by every educational and informa- 
tional medium. Even more important in the minds of all dele- 
gates was the conviction that the improvement of the standard 
of living all over the world, the prevention of hunger and desti- 
tution, the abolition of exploitation, and the creation of a good 
life for all peoples upon this much-shrunken globe could be 
achieved only by extending to all the peoples of the world the 
advantages of education, of science, and of cultural development 
now enjoyed only to a limited degree by so large a segment of 
the population of the world. 


il 
Promptly after the San Francisco Conference the United Kingdom 
invited the governments which had been represented at San 
Francisco to send representatives to a conference to be held in 
London beginning on November 1, 1945, to establish the special- 
ized agency now known as UNESCO. In spite of the fact that 
the European phase of the war had ended during the San Fran- 
cisco Conference, necessitating the return even from that confer- 
ence of some of the more important members of European dele- 
gations, and in spite of the fact that the Far Eastern phase of the 
war ended in August, thus necessitating that all the governments 
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of the world devote themselves to the most urgent international 
and domestic political concerns at that stage, forty-four countries 
sent delegates to the conference in London. 

It was regarded as exceedingly unfortunate that the Soviet 
Union did not choose to attend. The reason stated publicly by 
the U.S.S.R. for this abstention was that in the opinion of that 
government the call for an international conference to establish 
a specialized international agency ought not to emanate from 
any single state such as the United Kingdom but ought to come 
from the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations. 
It might be stated as evidence of the consistency of the Soviet 
Union on this point that it cooperated wholeheartedly in the 
establishment of the international health organization under the 
procedure it advocated for UNESCO. On the other hand, the 
willingness of the Soviet Union to cooperate with other countries 
in health work may be something very different from its willing- 
ness to cooperate in the world of ideas. At any rate, it must be 
set down as a very serious matter for international effort in the 
area of education, science and culture that the Soviet Union 
refrains from participation. It can only be hoped that, as UN 
ESCO proceeds with its organization and its work, the Soviet 
Union will fallow that work with interest and will at some time 
conclude that there are great advantages in cooperation. No 
other government followed the lead of the Soviet Union in absent- 
ing itself for the same or similar reasons. 

The United States delegation to the London conference was 
strong, and it exercised considerable leadership. Its chairman was 
Archibald MacLeish, who, besides being one of America’s out- 
standing men of letters, had also been a member of the April, 
1944, delegation to the Conference of Allied Ministers of Edu- 
cation, the Librarian of the Library of Congress, and Assistant 
Secretary of State for informational and cultural affairs. Other 
members of the delegation were Hon. William Benton, Assistant 
Secretary of State; Chester E. Merrow, House of Representatives, 
Committee on Foreign Affairs; James E. Murray, United States 
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Senate, Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor; Harlow 
Shapley, Director, Harvard College Observatory; George D. Stod- 
dard, New York State Commissioner of Education, then President- 
Designate of University of Illinois; C. Mildred Thompson, Dean, 
Vassar College. The advisers to the American delegates were the 
following: Harriet W. Elliott, Dean of Women, Women’s College, 
University of North Carolina; Herbert Emmerich, Director, Pub- 
lic Administration Clearing House; Luther H. Evans, Librarian 
of Congress; Grayson N. Kefauver, Consultant, Department of 
State, and United States Delegate to the Conference of Allied 
Ministers of Education; Waldo Leland, Director, American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies; Alexander Meiklejohn, former Presi- 
dent of Amherst College; Frank Leslie Schlagle, President, Na- 
tional Education Association, and Superintendent of Schools, 
Kansas City, Kansas; George N. Shuster, President, Hunter Col- 
lege; Mark Starr, Director, Education Bureau, International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union, New York. Mr. MacLeish him- 
self was elected chairman of the drafting commission of the con- 
ference, and as such had a very important influence upon the 
form of the draft of the constitution, of which the preamble 
and Article I are in his own personal language. 

The basic document laid down before the forty-four delegations 
on November 1 in London was the official draft of the Conference 
of Allied Ministers of Education, essentially the American State 
Department draft as modified by the Conference. The French 
delegation submitted a draft of its own which, though it did not 
become the official draft, was frequently referred to and indeed 
borrowed from. Almost all delegations, including the American, 
submitted amendments to the basic draft, all of which, together 
with the pertinent parts of the basic draft, were referred to one 
or more of several commissions into which the conference 
promptly divided itself. In these commissions the basic language 
and the various amendments, including the French text, were 
considered, hammered into preliminary form in various subcom- 
mittees, reported back to the commissions, and thus finally 
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adopted as the proposals of the various commissions to the plenary 
session. Whereas in academic and in learned circles agreement 
on content and wording is generally notoriously difficult to 
achieve, it proved to be the opposite at the London conference. 
In sixteen days complete agreement had been reached and the 
text of the constitution could be signed, subject to ratification 
by the various governments. Thereafter, a temporary prepara- 
tory commission remained in charge of the new organization, with 
headquarters in London. 

In any such constitutent conference certain problems loom as 
being more difficult or more crucial than others. There were 
few such problems in London, and agreement was relatively easy. 
One of the first matters to be decided was the location of the 
permanent headquarters of UNESCO. After some discussion it 
was the judgment of the largest number that headquarters should 
be located in Paris, the city which, between the two world wars, ( 
so many scholars throughout the world had come to regard as a 
natural center. : 

Another problem upon which agreement proved relatively | 
easy was the constitutional provision with respect to national ( 
cooperating bodies. The basic draft under consideration pro- | 
vided for the creation of national commissions, broadly repre- 
sentative of national interests in educational, scientific and cul- ; 
tural affairs, to advise the delegations of the respective countries 
to UNESCO. It was quickly realized that it must be left to each ) 
country to decide for itself whether it would establish any such 
national cooperating body and how such a body should be com- 
posed, though there was some opinion in the conference to the 1 








effect that these matters ought to be much more specifically 
prescribed. 

Two or three delegations felt keenly that private organizations 
ought to be admitted to membership in UNESCO, but the opin- ( 


ion prevailed that since UNESCO was to be the creation of gov- 
ernments, only official government membership was logical. 
UNESCO will therefore work with private international organ- 
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izations and it is hoped that the latter will find UNESCO a 
natural pivot; control, however, will remain in the hands of the 
various member states. 

No one doubted for a moment that UNESCO would have to 
maintain close relations with the United Nations, but there was 
some discussion as to the precise manner in which these relation- 
ships should be defined. The principal issue was whether 
UNESCO should become a subsidiary of the United Nations with 
only such powers and such budget as the United Nations would 
permit, or whether UNESCO should be an autonomous special- 
ized agency to which the United Nations might assign some of 
its own responsibilities. The latter alternative was accepted. 

An administrative problem was the degree of the Director- 
General’s responsibility to the Executive Board and the General 
Conference. There were some who wished the Executive Board, 
consisting of the representatives of eighteen states to be chosen 
by the General Conference, to appoint the Director-General and 
assume supervisory responsibility for his work. ‘The more demo- 
cratic opinion prevailed, however, that the Director-General 
ought to be responsible to the General Conference, inasmuch as 
this body would consist of the representatives of all the member 
states. The final decision, however, was more in the nature of 
a compromise, for the Executive Board was left with the respon- 
sibility of nominating to the General Conference the candidate 
for Director-General, but with no authority to remove him. 

The most serious question was the degree of responsibility that 
UNESCO should assume for reconstruction of scientific, educa- 
tional and cultural plants and for general educational recon- 
struction. Quite inevitably and naturally, the representatives of 
states which had suffered heavily, particularly Poland, Yugoslavia 
and Greece, wanted UNESCO to become the great international 
organ for the purpose of reconstruction. The United Kingdom 
and France tended somewhat to sympathize with this viewpoint, 
but the instructions of the American delegation from the Depart- 
ment of State were very firm—that in no circumstances must the 
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American delegation agree to the assignment of these functions 
to UNESCO. These functions were therefore completely ex- 
cluded from the constitution itself, though the American delega- 
tion cooperated in adopting the instrument establishing the Pre- 
paratory Educational, Scientific and Cultural Commission, one of 
the duties of which was specified to be the provision “without 
delay for immediate action on urgent needs of educational, scien- 
tific and cultural reconstruction in devastated countries.” The 
instrument further specified that for this purpose a technical sub- 
committee should be created to assemble information but without 
authority to undertake any operations. So keenly did the Polish 
delegation feel the inadequacy of this action that it abstained 
from signing the instrument, though it did sign the constitution. 

It will not be necessary here, nor is there space, to set down 
the provisions of the UNESCO constitution. In its powers 
UNESCO is broadly conceived and there is hardly any area of 
interest within the meaning of the words “educational,” ‘‘scien- 
tific’ and “cultural” from which it is excluded. It is, however, 
specifically prohibited from any interference in the domestic 
concern of any member state, although it may upon the invitation 
or with the consent, of such a member state conduct its operations 
therewithin. The principle of national sovereignty is rigidly 
respected. Structurally, UNESCO follows the pattern of most 
international organizations, with a broad base in the General Con- 
ference to which every member may send a delegation not exceed- 
ing five persons and having only one vote, and with an Executive 
Board consisting of one representative from each of eighteen states 
chosen by the General Conference, with power to act for it 
between meetings, and with the specific duty of nominating the 
Director-General to the General Conference. And finally, there 
is the Director-General himself who, after election by the General 
Conference, is given complete authority to develop his staff or 
secretariat without interference on detail from any other part 


of UNESCO. 
Special resolutions adopted at the London conference on the 
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media of mass communication, on working arrangements with 
the International Association of Scientific Unions, and on adult 
education, indicated the special importance which the repre- 
sentatives attached to these matters. 

The Constitution provided that when twenty states shall have 
ratified, it would come into full force and effect and that the 
temporary Preparatory Commission should then call a conference 
of such states as the first meeting of the General Conference of 
UNESCO. 

Ratifications by other states seemed rather contingent upon 
ratification by the United States Congress. A joint resolution was 
: introduced in both Houses of Congress immediately upon the 
return of the American delegation from London; on July 30, 
1946, the President affixed his signature to this resolution, thus 
completing American ratification. In consideration of the joint 
resolution by Congress there was practically only one issue under 
debate and that was the composition of the National Commission, 
a purely domestic affair. There was no serious opposition what- 
ever to the principle of ratification, although there was certainly 
no rush about ratification either. 

So far as the composition of the National Commission was 
concerned, there were two viewpoints. The one contended that 
to be effective the National Commission ought to be small and 
ought to be appointed directly by the Secretary of State. This 
was the view of the Department of State which suggested a com- 
mission of twenty-seven persons appointed by the Secretary. The 
other view held that in order to assure the widest possible par- 
ticipation of American interest, the Commission must necessarily 
be much enlarged; even more important, it contended that the 
members of the National Commission must be chosen by the 
great national organizations broadly interested in educational, 
scientific and cultural affairs. Congress finally adopted a plan un- 
der which, for the first meeting of the National Commission, 
| the Secretary of State should invite fifty national organizations 
to send representatives, these fifty to choose ten other national 
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organizations, who would also send representatives, making a total 
of sixty thus democratically chosen. In addition, the Commission 
should consist of forty representatives appointed by the Secretary 
of State, ten to represent various agencies of the federal govern- 
ment, fifteen to represent state and local governmental authori- 
ties, and fifteen to be chosen at large. It remains to be seen how 
well the National Commission of one hundred, chosen under this 
rather complicated system, will function. The first meeting was 
held on September 23-26, :946, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Milton Eisenhower. It produced an impressive set of recommen- 
dations to the Secretary of State and to the American delegation 
to the first General Assembly of UNESCO which opened in Paris 
on November 19, 1946. 

For the first General Assembly, the temporary Preparatory 
Commission headed by Dr. Julian Huxley, who succeeded Sir 
Alfred Zimmern as temporary Director-General, prepared the 
agenda. Various subcommittees had been at work during the 
year and a great number of proposed undertakings had been pre- 
pared. It was the duty of the General Conference to select from 
these many suggestions those that would constitute a reasonable 
initial working program. There was, furthermore, a Director- 
General to select and a budget to adopt. 

To some of those who participated in the first meeting of the 
General Conference in Paris (November—December, 1946) there 
seemed to be rather less unanimity than in the constituent con- 
ference a year earlier. This was, however, to be expected, for 
now the organization was dealing with much more specific prob- 
lems. There was not complete agreement with the final choice 
of Dr. Julian Huxley (U.K.) as Director-General. Nevertheless 
he was chosen and UNESCO will thus have the advantage of 
continuity of top leadership from the preparatory stage to that of 
permanence. With Dr. Huxley has since been associated as 
Deputy Director-General the distinguished American political 
scientist and administrative specialist, Dr. Walter Laves. 

There was considerable debate on the matter of the first year’s 
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budget, finally fixed at 6.95 million dollars plus a revolving fund 
of 3 million. In view of the very large working program adopted, 
this admittedly seems a small sum. But the American delegation, 
of which Assistant Secretary of State William Benton was chair- 
man, opposed a British proposal to add 1.5 million dollars, on the 
ground that 6.95 million was ample, since the first year would be 
one of staff development rather than full-scale operation, and on 
the additional ground that the program ought to be “stream- 
lined” as much as possible. The Americans also successfully 
resisted a French proposal to budget an additional 550,000 dol- 
lars to be spent entirely on relief and rehabilitation. 

Early in the session Mr. Ribnikar (Yugoslavia) raised a ghost 
that will not be easily laid, though it caused no rupture at this 
conference. He asked whether UNESCO proposed to develop a 
philosophy of its own based on Western thought and whether 
the philosophy of the Soviet Union, dialectical materialism, would 
be excluded or even opposed. In the words of Mr. Benton, 
“He was assured that UNESCO is committed to no single philos- 
ophy; that it will be a free forum of ideas; that its prime purpose 
is to advance understanding, among all peoples, of each other’s 
ideas and cultures.” This was the second UNESCO conference 
from which the Soviet Union was absent. UNESCO, Mr. Benton 
says correctly, can do useful work without the Soviet Union, but 
“it cannot realize its full potentialities unless and until the Soviet 
Union constructively joins in the work.” 

A detailed description of the working program adopted at 
Paris is impossible; it is also unnecessary. Over one hundred 
potential projects were approved, of which five major ones are 
cited by Mr. Benton as illustrative of present purposes. As 
number one, the problem of illiteracy is to be attacked on a 
worldwide basis. Without literacy, millions of people are without 
the power to receive the knowledge which brings understanding 
and the capacity to improve their own lot. As number two, 
UNESCO will undertake a study of the psychological and social 
tensions that lead to war. Number three is an effort to reduce 
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the present barriers to the free flow of communications among 
peoples—in printing, films and radio. The problem of copyrights 
looms as a primary target. Number four is closely related to 
number three, for in cooperation with the United Nations UN 
ESCO will explore the possibility of creating a worldwide broad- 
casting network under international auspices. Number five is 
scientific, namely, a proposed International Institute of the Ama- 
zon to study the problems of food, disease and natural resources 
of a tropical area. It must be remembered that these five 
projects are the most important ones in the eyes of the American 
delegation. Quite possibly events may prove certain others more 
truly important. 

But UNESCO has now been launched upon its course. Ahead 
of it lie monumental tasks in the interest of a high civilization 
founded upon peace. But also great dangers. ‘The two greatest 
dangers are the possibility that people will expect instantaneous 
miracles and that the organization may lose itself in those pleasant 
pastures of the mind that we know as high theory. 

















PEACETIME USES OF ATOMIC 
ENERGY 


BY BORIS PREGEL 


Mix recent technological developments, which culminated in 
the discovery of atomic energy, have absorbed the attention of the 
world, for the explosions of the atomic bombs offered a startling 
demonstration of the scale of forces that have been released by 
man. The destruction produced by the explosions, which sur- 
passed anything known to date, created a tremendous impression 
and great uneasiness. But very few persons, except workers in 
specialized laboratories realized that atomic energy is ready to 
serve not only as a destructive agent but also as a force for an 
unprecedented advance in the welfare of the world. The final 
results are incalculable and, therefore, unpredictable, but certain 
general trends may be listed without overstepping the bounds of 
scientific caution: 

1. Unlimited power, so cheap that it is practically free, will 
be available in every part of the world, regardless of natural 
resources or climate. 

2. Unlimited quantities of all kinds of goods, including those 
made from thousands of absolutely new materials, will also be 
available, at prices unbelievably low by present standards. 

3. Human labor will be so greatly reduced that one of the out- 
standing problems of the world will probably be the psychological 
adjustment required for the new age of leisure. 

4. Amazing advances will be made—indeed, have already been 
made—in pure scientific research of many types, in medicine, in 
agriculture, and in industry. 

Although Professor Peter Kapitza, the greatest physicist of 
Soviet Russia, recently said that ‘“‘to speak about atomic energy in 
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terms of the atomic bomb is comparable with speaking about 
electricity in terms of the electric chair,” the press, in the past : 
few months, has been filled with handwringing articles about | 
the danger of an atomic bomb war. Such a war would indeed be : 
devastating almost beyond imagination. But what the authors 
of these gloomy predictions overlook is that atomic energy is also 
exerting a powerful pressure against another war. I do not refer 
to the remote possibility that, because of its horrible nature, man 
will avoid another conflict. I refer to the fact that the rapid 
scientific advance now going on is making war itself technologt- 
cally obsolete and, if we show even the faintest common sense, 
more and more unlikely. 

For the fact is that the world seems about to move almost at 
one bound from an economy of scarcity into an economy of abun- 
dance, whether we like it or not, whether we “believe” in it or 
not. Former economic theories, all of which are based on sharing, 
in various ways, limited quantities of desirable products, are out- 
of-date. If we can prevent another war for several years—and 
there is good reason to believe that we can—the realities of the new 
atomic age will have advanced so far that fighting will simply 
seem too absurd for serious consideration. 

Professor Enrico Fermi, of the University of Chicago, one of 
the chief figures in the research which led to the splitting of the 
atom and to the bomb, gave a fascinating glimpse into the present 
and future nondestructive uses of atomic energy, in a recent re- 
port to the Westinghouse Centennial Forum, a report that 
received hardly any attention in the daily press. Dr. Fermi 
pointed out that “‘chain-reacting piles,” in which energy is pro- 
duced at an easily controllable rate, have been operated for over 
three years. Starting with the first pile, which was run only up 
to 200 watts, the power has been stepped up in successive units 
by enormous factors. “The piles operated at Hanford for the 
synthesis of plutonium, produce energy in amounts comparable 
to that of the largest hydro-electric plants” (italics mine). He 
foresees that in the future ‘there will be large central installations 
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in which very great amounts of power will be produced and trans- 
formed into electrical energy or steam for local power consump- 
tion. Besides producing power directly, these large units may 
also produce some amount of plutonium, which will be extracted 
and distributed to small installations in which plutonium and 
not uranium, will be used as the primary fuel. This plan would 
have the advantage of permitting wide use of relatively small 
power units, thereby reducing very greatly the difficulties of 
distribution.” 

Dr. Fermi points out that in some respects the work on the 
bomb actually went in an opposite direction from the work, only 
now getting under way in earnest, on peacetime uses of fissionable 
products. One important and obvious way of utilizing atomic 
energy is through the enormous heat that is produced—for ex- 
ample, to generate steam for a steam engine of the familiar type. 
In making the bombs, however, heat was considered a disadvan- 
tage, and every effort was made to operate the piles at a low tem- 
perature. As Dr. Fermi remarks, “In Hanford plants it [the heat] 
actually is wasted for the extremely uncongtructive purposes of 
heating, by a small amount, the waters of the Columbia River.” 

The makers of the bomb wanted an uncontrolled chain reaction 
of the greatest possible speed, one atom becoming two, two becom- 
ing four, and so on. But in peacetime operation, we want a 
controlled operation, in which the reproduction rate will not be 
one to two, but very nearly one to one. To keep the atomic 
“reproduction level” on an even keel is a comparatively simple 
matter. Rods of a neutron-capturing substance, such as cadmium 
steel, are thrust into the pile and absorb a certain percentage of 
the wandering neutrons which would otherwise split additional 
atoms. The more deeply the rods go, the slower the reproduction 
rate. In Dr. Fermi’s words: ‘To keep a pile, whether capable of 
producing a large or a small amount of power, running at a 
steady level, is an art that can be completely mastered in a few 
hours. It is also easily possible to keep the intensity of the pile 
steady at any desired level by moving the rods with mechanical 
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devices operated automatically. In this case, all the operator has 
to do is to watch the control panel.” There is, says Dr. Fermi, 
“no known practical limitation to the temperature at which 
energy can be produced by a fission chain reaction” (italics mine). 

Such piles could easily be used as heating units for cities, sup- 
plying industrial plants and homes with the necessary amount of 
heat. An important point in favor of atomic power is that it needs 
no oxygen, and creates no smoke, vapor, or gases of any sort. A 
city so heated would have a sparklingly bright atmosphere. 

As has already been suggested, the great quantities of heat from 
atomic fission can be used to provide steam for a steam engine or 
to drive motors and generators. There is even talk of using 
atomic energy for automobiles, airplanes, or locomotives. It seems 
unlikely, however, that this will be done, at least while atomic 
energy production remains in its present state. It would not be 
practical, not only because small units will not work at an eco- 
nomic advantage, but also because of the weight of the protective 
material indispensable for screening the operation from the radia- 
tion. However, great technological progress is now being made in 
perfecting better, lighter, and more compact protective shielding 
against radiation in atomic power plants. Heavy radiation is pro- 
duced in the pile, mainly because of the artificially radioactivated 
elements created by neutron bombardment and the fission process 
itself. I want to discuss these artificially radioactive elements later 
on, but first, let us see what more the pile can furnish us. 


Il 
The advantage of using atomic energy for heating or power service 
will be especially pronounced in remote locations where trans- 
portation costs would make the use of ordinary heavy fuel imprac- 
ticable. It is perhaps too early to make estimates on the com- 
parative costs of atomic energy, coal, gasoline, and electrical 
power, but there is evidence that radioactive power will be vastly 
cheaper than any other type. 
None of the calculations so far presented can be taken into 
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very serious consideration; and this stricture applies even to the 
best of these tentative estimates, namely, those contained in a 
study prepared by the Carnegie Endowment Committee on 
Atomic Energy. In this, as in other studies covering the same 
subject, there is a basic misconception—the estimated cost of 
uranium ore, and accordingly of uranium 235 and plutonium. 
The mining of uranium and of other similar radioactive metals, 
such as thorium, is still being conducted on a relatively small 
scale. When worldwide mining of these elements begins on a 
mass-production basis, the cost will of course come down dras- 
tically. This applies also to the production cost of uranium 235, 
plutonium, and their various isotopes, since daily discoveries of 
new simplified methods make the entire process cheaper and 
allow for important savings. 

Every new invention—be it steam or electricity—ran into high 
production costs in its early practical applications; technological 
progress gradually brought this cost down to the level we know 
today. There is no reason to believe that the industrial develop- 
ment of atomic energy will not follow the same line of ever- 
increasing economy in production costs. We can already cite the 
fact that in the course of the last few years the cost of certain 
processes of refining uranium salts has been reduced to a tenth of 
the original cost. 

To illustrate my point, I should like to mention here the com- 
parative costs of atomic energy versus coal, as indicated by Gen- 
eral Leslie Groves of the Manhattan Project with reference to 
the production of atomic energy at the very small pilot plant now 
being built at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, for experimental industrial 
purposes. General Groves estimated that 10 kilowatt-hours of 
electric power produced by using atomic energy will cost about 8 
cents, as against 64 cents for the same amount of electric power 
produced by using coal. This estimate is based on the possibili- 
ties of the experimental pilot plant at Oak Ridge, a very small 
venture indeed when compared with the huge power plants 
generally used in industry today. 
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When we speak of the economics of atomic energy on an indus- 
trial scale, we must, of course, bear in mind the enormous con- 
centration of potential energy in small quantities of pure uranium 
or plutonium. To give an example, one pound of uranium, when 
fissioned, generates heat equal to that of 6,000 barrels of oil; 
10,000 tons of uranium would thus be equivalent to 120 billion 
barrels of oil, or about six times the proved oil reserves of the 
United States. I would like to quote from an article by Mr. E. V. 
Murphree, Executive Vice-President of the Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Company, who had this to say: “Plutonium, which is equiv- 
alent to uranium 235 from the standpoint of atomic energy, can 
be created from uranium 238 by absorption of a portion of the 
neutrons liberated in fissioning uranium 235. By proper design, 
the amount of plutonium so created can be made equivalent to 
the uranium 235 destroyed. The plutonium so produced will, on 
fissioning, in turn produce an equivalent amount of new plu- 
tonium. By continuing this process all of the normal uranium 
(uranium 238) can eventually be utilized to give atomic energy. 
... Thorium, another heavy metal, can be converted by neutron 
absorption into uranium 233, another isotope which is also fission- 
able through a process similar to that used for making plutonium. 
If it becomes possible to get more than one part of plutonium 
produced for one part of uranium 235 destroyed, then the excess 
plutonium could be added to thorium which could then be made 
to yield atomic energy by a process similar to that discussed for 
uranium. In this way the supply of atomic energy could be still 
further extended.” 1 ‘The logical conclusion is that, basically, 
atomic energy can be cheap if it is liberated economically, and 
this has now become primarily a problem of technological devel- 
opment and engineering. 

Again, in the words of Mr. Murphree, “The cost of production 
of pure uranium 235, even if produced in improved plants, will 
be high, amounting to perhaps $40,000 to $50,000 per pound. 


1 Murphree, “Possibilities of Nuclear Power,” in Mining and Metallurgy (Octo- 
ber 1946) p. 509. 
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From the standpoint of heat, this would be equivalent to fuel 
oil at around $8 per barrel, compared to present selling prices in 
New York Harbor of $1.72 per barrel.”” On the other hand, “the 
cost of production of normal uranium metal may be of the order 
of $4 per pound. On this basis the cost of the uranium 235 in 
normal uranium from a heat-producing standpoint measured in 
terms of fuel oil would be around ten cents per barrel.” ? 

To give another example, at present prices a pound of unsep- 
arated uranium 235, costing $250, has a heating energy equal to 
$8,000 worth of coal. The technical methods for the separation 
of uranium 235 and plutonium are still in development, and on 
the efficiency of these methods will depend the final price. With 
cheap atomic power man may economically mine the mountains, 
and even mine the ocean, as Robert D. Potter proposes, for there 
are many chemicals dissolved in the ocean’s water. With atomic 
explosions we can dig for water in the Sahara and pump it to 
the surface for use in artificial oases. We can dig channels across 
the land, and we can even change the profile of our earth to suit 
our needs. 

One great advantage of uranium piles will be that they can 
serve as ovens for extremely high temperatures, because of the 
high energy concentration within a relatively small area. We 
know that many chemical reactions are performed much faster 
and more efficiently by increasing the temperatures. Chemical 
transformations that now need days and weeks.in ordinary ovens 
will be accomplished in a few seconds in properly constructed 
atomic ovens. There is also the hope that we shall find com- 
pletely new reactions taking place under these very extreme 
conditions. 

I would also like to mention a report by Dr. John G. Trump, 
Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, which he presented at the annual winter 
meeting of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers on 
January 29, 1947, and in which he proposes a solution to the 


2 Ibid., p. 510. 
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problem of how to extract electric current directly from atomic 
ovens. Dr. Trump said that “electrostatic generators, some- 
what similar to those now used to create million-volt bolts of 
‘artificial lightning’ in the laboratory, may provide the most effec- 
tive means for utilizing energy from nuclear fission for industrial 
uses. ‘Such electrostatic machines may be uniquely able to utilize 
directly the energy of nuclear fission without the intermediate 
heat cycle.’ ”’® 

Even more interesting, however, is the fact that we shall be able 
to accomplish nuclear reactions or atomic disintegration on a 
large scale. At high temperatures the atoms lose some, or even 
all, of their peripheral electrons, leaving the bare nucleus an easy 
target for striking radiation. 

Such atomic processes take place in our sun, and the energy 
freed in these processes comes to our earth as light and heat 
energy, and is the ultimate cause of human and animal life and 
vegetation. ‘There takes place in our sun a cycle process by 
which hydrogen is transformed into helium, with carbon acting 
as the catalyst for this reaction. Although the temperatures of 
our piles will never be high enough to imitate this process, we 
may be able to find other nuclear reactions which are feasible 
in the pile and which would give us a high energy output and 
great yield. But, it is not only the heat production of the pile 
that may be put to use; there is also its intense radiation. Sup- 
pose that we could surround this source of radiation with a screen 
of luminescent material emitting light of a desired spectrum at 
the bombardment of the striking radiation. This may very well 
be represented as a miniature artificial sun, which if erected in 
the desolate regions of the Arctic and Antarctic, for instance, 
could produce a new and flourishing vegetation throughout the 
long, dark winter, and open up to man a part of the globe until 
now considered uninhabitable. At present, this is but an opti- 
mistic vista, but there is little doubt that projects of this magni- 
tude can be realized once all the technicalities, such as the prep- 


8 New York Times, January 30, 1947. 
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aration of a compound able to endure the terrific amounts of 
heat and radiation produced by the pile, have been solved. 


Il 

As we mention all the possibilities and prospects which the use 
of uranium piles can offer, there may be some doubt as to the 
availability of this precious fuel. But there is enough uranium 
left to accomplish even more. The quantity of uranium in 
known deposits is rather high, and still more can doubtless be 
found if prospecting is extended. ‘The most important source, 
however, is the uranium distributed in ores all over the world. 
Hardly a mineral exists that contains less than a milligram of 
uranium per pound. 

While accurate figures on the existing reserves of uranium ore 
are not known, it is possible to state that these reserves are prac- 
tically unlimited; and I should like to mention here the fact that 
uranium can be found, on the one hand, in the pitchblende which 
is the primary form of this precious ore, and on the other, in a 
great many secondary forms into which uranium has been ad- 
ducted by such natural mediums as water. We can cite as an 
example of the latter source the reserves of carnotite in the huge 
formation situated in western United States, where important 
amounts of uranium are to be found and where, in subterranean 
strata, logs saturated with uranium have been located. 

What is important, however, is the fact that uranium can be 
mined from every known source, whether primary or secondary. 
Moreover, we have been reading recently about the discovery of 
new reserves of uranium in various parts of the world. This is 
only the beginning, because this element has never been pros- 
pected for in the same intensive way as have other valuable ores. 
We can mention the mining of silver in this country, as an 
example to encourage us to believe that the reserves of uranium 
and similar fissionable elements will be found to be much greater 
than those known today, once a worldwide and large-scale pros- 
pecting is actually started. 
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It is possible, however, that we will have, in the future, another 
source of atomic energy that will make us independent of 
uranium. In 1937 a new phenomenon was discovered—multiple 
disintegration or “evaporation” of atomic nuclei, induced by 
cosmic radiation. Since these processes occur very seldom, a 
photographic emulsion presents the most convenient method for 
their registration. Two Austrian physicists, Marietta Blau and 
Herta Wainbacher, found a relatively large number of so-called 
“evaporation stars’’ on photographic plates exposed for a long 
time to cosmic radiation on the top of high mountains. Observ- 
ing such photographic plates with the aid of a rather powerful 
microscope, we can see starlike formations showing several tracks 
of elementary particles starting from a single point—that is, from 
the exploding or evaporating atom. Each star is produced at a 
point where an atomic nucleus, heated by the passage of a high- 
energy cosmic ray particle, is partially evaporated. The evapor- 
ated atomic nuclei are silver, bromine, nitrogen, or oxygen, these 
being the elements present in photographic emulsions. In these 
processes a great amount of energy is freed in the form of radia- 
tion. The number of stars increases rapidly as we expose the 
plates at higher altitudes. The Blau-Wainbacher experiments 
were repeated and extended by American physicists (T. R. 
Wilkins and H. Shapiro) and by Russian physicists, especially 
Alexander Pavlovich Zhdanov who was recently awarded the 
Stalin Prize, partly for work in this field. 

These evaporation processes, although very interesting from a 
scientific standpoint, occur far too seldom for practical exploita- 
tion. In order to get appreciable amounts of evaporation energy, 
we would have to send the elements to be evaporated up to the 
top of the atmosphere—perhaps with rocket bombs. Atomic 
energy at such inhospitable heights would, of course, be useless 
unless we could send up to those heights whole laboratories and 
power plants. Jules Verne might have done it in a novel, but 
as a practical reality it presents great difficulties. 

Nevertheless, it is possible that before long we may be able to 
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reproduce artificial cosmic radiation in the laboratory. The 
betatron, developed at the General Electric Laboratories in Sche- 
nectady, already produces electrons with an energy of 165 million 
volts, and, as a matter of fact, a few evaporation stars have already 
been observed. It is expected that new models of this or another 
similar device, called the synchotron, will furnish energies up to 
one billion volts. 

It is true that such apparatus is rather expensive and requires 
vast energy from an external source, so that the economic 
advantage of atomic energy thus produced would be very small. 
But besides the great scientific value of these experiments, there 
is some hope that the high-energy neutrons and protons released 
in evaporation processes may start a chain reaction. Let us 
suppose that the radiation created in such evaporation processes is 
able to induce for itself cooperation in other elements, liberating 
again such high-energy particles. We would not then depend 
solely on uranium, because any other element, every piece of com- 
mon matter, could be the source of atomic energy. 

We have as yet only mentioned the artificially radioactive ele- 
ments which are produced as by-products whenever the pile is in 
operation. We are not necessarily confined to working only with 
these radioactive elements, since we are able to transform by 
intense neutron radiation practically any given element into its 
radioactive isotope—that is, an element which aside from its 
activity has exactly the same properties as the nonactive one. The 
existence of these radioactive isotopes of common elements is, of 
course, not new to the scientist, who, even before the invention 
of the pile, was able to produce them with the aid of neutron- 
emitting radium-beryllium sources, or by using the cyclotron. But 
as a result of the invention of the pile, our scientists have on hand 
a large quantity of these isotopes, and what was before largely a 
scientific novelty, becomes now a new field for not only scientific 
investigations but also applied industrial research. 

The opportunities offered to mankind by the application of 
these artificially radioactive elements at this point seem inexhaust- 
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ible. Let us first consider their importance as tracer or tagged 
elements. It is a well-established fact that methods of measuring, 
quantitatively, small intensities of radiation are much more effec- 
tive when the radioactive principles of measurement are employed 
than when the more orthodox chemical or optical measuring 
methods are used. If we mix in among the stable elements of a 
specific compound, employed in a chemical, metallurgical, or 
other technological process, a minute quantity of the artificially 
radioactive isotope of the specified compound, with the help of 
our radioactive measuring methods we can follow the distribu- 
tion of our compound element throughout its processing, and 
are able to trace and study its behavior throughout the entire 
operation. In this manner we can study such problems as dif- 
fusion processes, distribution of foreign metals in alloys, or the 
mechanism of catalytic reaction, to mention but a few purely 
technical applications. 

It has been only a very short time since we discovered that our 
soil, in order to produce proper vegetation, requires a certain 
minimum addition of elements such as cobalt, lithium, or boron, 
and that the presence of these elements plays an important role 
in food production. With the aid of radioactive tracers we can 
study the mechanism of action of these elements and thus deter- 
mine the exact quantities necessary for maximum crop output. 
It is easy to see how important such studies are at the present 
time when starvation threatens vast areas of the world. 

Still more important is the significance of the radioactive 
isotopes for the study of human metabolism. Many of the existing 
problems will be solved, especially with the help of radioactive 
carbon, since hydrocarbon combinations constitute the major part 
of the human body. We can thus study the ingestion, digestion 
distribution, and elimination of foodstuffs as well as of drugs. 
We already know a great deal about some of these processes from 
investigations of the distribution of calcium, phosphorus, iodine, 
and iron, and have determined the proper doses of these elements 
for the perfect functioning of the body. We may say, then, that 
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radioactive tracer work increasingly represents a turning point in 
the methods of biological research. 

During the war, extensive investigations with radioactive iron 
were undertaken in order to establish the best conditions for the 
preparation of serum in blood transfusions. The results of these 
investigations, especially those conducted at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology by Dr. Robley D. Evans, have not yet 
been published to any extent, but it is the opinion of the scientists 
in the field that the quick and safe solution of this problem was 
due to the use of the radioactive tracer method. 

Radioactive isotopes have also been used as direct therapeutic 
agents, and again the elements, iron, iodine, and phosphorus, have 
played a prominent role. Perhaps it is best if we are not too 
optimistic at the moment on this subject, since the results thus 
far obtained are by no means extraordinary. Some results have 
been satisfactory, but we know that the same effects can be 
achieved by external therapy with X-rays or gamma rays from 
radium. 

The greatest progress, however, will not be accomplished until 
we learn how to proceed from the disintegration of matter to its 
integration, in a manner similar to, but more effective than, the 
methods of synthetic chemistry, because nuclear physics or nuclear 
chemistry deals with the ultimate constituents of matter and can 
accomplish fundamental changes. It is by no means impossible 
that our knowledge of the phenomena of plant and animal life, 
acquired with the aid of radioactive tracer elements, may one day 
enable us to synthesize simple plant and animal organisms. 


IV 
This brief review should indicate the tremendous scope of the 
changes in our world which are to be expected in the future. 
They will certainly be more profound and far-reaching than any 
that have ever taken place before, in any decade or century, or 
indeed, in any thousand years of man’s life on earth. It seems 
certain that nothing any individual, or any government, can do 
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can prevent this development. We can, of course, retard it; if 
we are sufficiently stupid, we may even have atomic bomb war- 
fare first, which would destroy perhaps—the estimate is Albert 
Einstein’s—a third of the world’s population. But the remaining 
two-thirds would then eventually proceed to live in the new 
atomic age of abundance. The greatest obstacle, perhaps the 
only real one, is man’s psychological inertia and the vast difference 
in levels between our scientific and technological progress, on 
the one hand, and the distressingly retarded state of our ideas and 
of our social and political methods, on the other. It is particularly 
towards the improvement of this situation that the combined 
efforts of all nations should be directed through an agreement 
and by cooperation between governments and individuals. 

The advent of the unlimited possibilities of the atomic age has, 
at the present time, a greater importance for the less industrialized 
countries and the backward peoples than it has for the large 
highly industrialized nations. It is true that one of the most 
apparent difficulties in the general expansion of progress consists 
in the historical and actual fact that the various parts of the 
world, and quite often even the various regions of the same con- 
tinent, seem to be living simultaneously in different centuries. 
While certain countries have reached, we might say, the beginning 
of the twenty-first century, others are still leading a mediaeval 
existence. Without suggesting that the philosophy and the na- 
tional character of all peoples should be rendered uniform, we 
must still affirm that humanity as a whole would benefit tremend- 
ously by an equalization, at a higher level, of the social and eco- 
nomic conditions of various nations living on our planet. This 
would be the best security for a general and permanent peace on 
earth, for we know well enough that the intrigues of international 
political interests, whether acknowledged or not, are based today 
only on economic and social considerations. In order to obtain 
such an economic and social equalization as rapidly as possible, it 
is evident that the standard of living of the backward or less fav- 
ored populations should be raised by quick, cheap, and efficacious 
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methods free from the yoke of geographic and national boundary 
lines. There is only one answer to this problem, so far as I am 
concerned, and that is the immediate and general development of 
atomic energy for peacetime and constructive purposes. 

The tremendous importance of the solution of this problem for 
the backward or less favored countries is undeniable. But, today, 
on the morrow of a war which has caused unprecedented devasta- 
tion, the systematic and generalized use of atomic energy has also 
primary importance in accelerating the reestablishment of the 
national economies of the war-torn countries. We can cite, as 
an example, France, whose economic life and position in the inter- 
national scheme have been shaken to the roots by the long years 
of war and enemy occupation. France encounters great difficul- 
ties in producing the energy necessary for her industrial and eco- 
nomic recovery, and for her social pacification. She remains, 
therefore, far behind in industrial organization, in comparison 
with the progress of the United States, and it is quite certain 
that she will never eliminate this lag and recover her rightful 
place among the top-ranking industrial nations unless completely 
new methods are used. This radical innovation consists in the 
immediate development of production and of the use of atomic 
energy. For my part, I am sure, that if this problem receives a 
positive solution in the sense I have just indicated, France will, 
in a very short time, counteract the effects of the recent years of 
destruction and starvation and thus regain her position among the 
great productive nations of the earth. 

It seems clear that caring for atomic energy will, in the future, 
be the chief and perhaps almost the only, function of government. 
A power so stupendous can hardly be left in private hands; 
indeed, its universality and importance may be the final impetus 
toward that world government of which so many people are 
thinking, and in their secret hearts so hopelessly, today. 

Government might license individuals to use atomic energy 
for the production of various types of goods, assigning the lowest 
license fees to the projects with the highest social value. The 
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revenue thus obtained might well be a substitute for all other 
taxes of every sort. 

It is, of course, impossible to say now how much government 
will be needed in the atomic age, or how many of our present 
institutions will survive. An enormous proportion of our energy 
today goes into policing the production and distribution of things 
of which there are never enough. How many lawyers will be left 
in the era of the atom? What role will advertising and salesman- 
ship play in a time when most products will be so easy to produce 
that we can almost afford to give them away? What becomes of 
trade unions when human labor occupies a negligible part of our 
communal life, instead of being its central factor? We do not 
know for certain. What we do know is that every previous tech- 
nological advance has greatly changed the character of civilization, 
and that this advance is greater than all of them combined. 

The transition to the age of abundance can be and should be 
far easier and simpler than most people realize; but it will cer- 
tainly not be without its difficulties. There will still be greedy 
people who will find it impossible to believe that the possession 
of accumulated things (beyond a few personal belongings of 
special sentimental value) is pointless, even in a society with 
unlimited physical power and unlimited (synthetic) raw materials. 
Our money economy is based on the notion of definite limited 
quantities of long-lasting materials. But gold cannot remain a 
standard when we can, as we may soon be able to, create it in 
the laboratory at the same or lesser cost than if we take it from 
the mines of California or South Africa. In the new generation, 
little will be permanent--except man himself and his ability, at 
last fully demonstrated, to control the world about him. 

But all these dreams can come true in a short time only if 
research in nuclear physics is freed again, and if there is once 
more an interchange of ideas not only among the scientists of 
any one country, but among those of all the world. The many 
problems of both political and social origin, however, make this 
exchange impossible at the moment. In order to obtain a free 
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and spontaneous exchange of scientific facts and discoveries, we 
must first of all establish a relationship of mutual trust and respect 
among the parties concerned, that is, among the nations of this 
world. This very element of trustworthiness is unfortunately 
conspicuous only by its absence. 

That is the problem facing us. Let us try to settle all our 
points of disagreement and the many small differences that create 
tension and suspicion. Once that is done, we shall be able to 
share alike with all nations, on a basis of neighborly confidence, 
both the benefits and problems arising from the discovery of 
atomic energy. This may sound difficult or idealistic, yet the 
very same principle applied to one single nation has been suc- 
cessfully in operation for a long time. 

Within this given nation we have today certain ethical prin- 
ciples governing many phases of the individual’s life, which have 
become standards of conduct. Thus we have in our society pro- 
fessional men—doctors, phatmacists, chemists, and the like—who 
as individuals have the power of life and death over their fellow 
men, yet who extremely seldom transgress their powers and abuse 
the confidence placed in them. It is true that some of the ethical 
principles we refer to have been embodied in laws, which can be 
transgressed only at the risk of punishment. These laws, however, 
are flexible enough to allow complete freedom of scientific re- 
search. Within this nation, and on the same principles, we could 
write legislation that would prohibit physicists from abusing 
atomic energy, yet would give them a free hand to investigate all 
its beneficial aspects. 

But, if we try to apply these concepts on an international 
scale, we seem to fail completely. Why? Why cannot each nation, 
very much like the individuals within one nation, obey certain 
ethical concepts which could be embodied in international legis- 
lation? The answer seems to be that at the present time there 
are no ethical concepts governing international relationships, and 
that the creation of these concepts is the problem we are facing. 
We have witnessed the recent progress made in the United 
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Nations Assembly and committees concerning a general agree- 
ment on the control of armaments and the use of atomic energy. 
Yet it seems to be a difficult task to bring all nations together on 
a plan for the establishment of international ethical principles 
that will define the limits between the right of beneficial research 
and the wrong of destructive abuse. 

The necessity for a readjustment of our present international 
standards is expressed very clearly in our daily and scientific 
press, which no longer emphasizes the scientific facts of atomic 
energy, but dwells more and more on the ethical and moral impli- 
cations of the question. Some of the greatest scientists, who 
contributed to the technical development of the atomic bomb it- 
self, are now mainly concerned with its human and social aspects. 

Scientists the world over assure us of the existence of technical 
methods by which the peaceful use of atomic energy can be 
assured. As long as we have this assurance, the only missing link 
again seems to be a universal concept to govern international 
relations. The development of the physical sciences in the last 
twenty-five years has been extremely rapid, perhaps too rapid 
in comparison with the slow progress, if there has been any pro- 
gress at all, of the social sciences. It is an ironic fact that this 
rapid development, especially in the field of atomic energy, was 
due to an intense international cooperation of physicists, such as 
had never before been witnessed. It is all the more sad that today 
the fruit of that cooperation is threatened by the lack of under- 
standing among politicians of the various nations who refuse to 
recognize the value of international cooperative effort. 

We believe, therefore, that since this divergence exists, we 
should by some means or other come to a provisional agreement 
on the uses of atomic energy, to remain in effect until we reach 
the level of social development at which we are able to work out 
a permanent solution. 


(New York City) 











DISPLACED PERSONS 
A Human Tragedy of World War II 


BY JOSEPH A. BERGER 


I 


W aes the war in Europe ended in May 1945, some 10 to 15 
million persons of Allied nationality were found in enemy terri- 
tory. Most of them were found in Germany and Austria, but 
large numbers of deportees were also liberated by the Russian 
armies in Poland. Some of the Allied nationals were prisoners of 
war; others were forced laborers who had been uprooted from 
their home countries to work in the German war economy; still 
others were the inmates of the Nazi concentration camps—a pitiful 
remnant of the millions who had been done to death in these 
same camps. 

During the first five months after the liberation, from May 
through September 1945, the overwhelming majority of these 
“displaced persons” were repatriated by the Allied armies. In 
view of the general state of disorganization of both transport and 
relief services, it may rightly be claimed that the speed and effec- 
tiveness of this mass repatriation constituted a near-miracle in 
logistics. 

Aside from certain groups of war prisoners whose release and 
repatriation were delayed, there remained in Germany and Aus- 
tria in September 1945 approximately 1.25 million displaced per- 
sons of Allied nationality. During the next few months further 
repatriation movements reduced this number to 1 million, and 
it has remained at, or close to, this level ever since January 1946." 


1 Repatriation movements of DPs in 1946 have been largely counterbalanced by 
infiltration of new DPs into the United States zone of Germany. The “infiltrees” 
have been mostly Polish Jews, escaping into Germany from new persecutions in 
Poland, and hoping to make their way via Germany to Palestine. 
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These million DPs are the “hard core” of a great human problem, 
for which no real solution has yet been found. 

From 400,000 to 500,000 of the DPs are Poles and Polish 
Ukrainians (exclusive of Polish Jews); 175,000 to 200,000 are 
nationals of the former Baltic countries—Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania—now incorporated in the Soviet Union; nearly 200,000 
are Jews, largely of former Polish nationality; and the remainder 
include Greeks, Iranians, Turks, Yugoslavs, and a group which, 
through complications of political and boundary changes, are 
classified as “‘stateless.’’ Also included are several thousand Soviet 
citizens who are unwilling to return to the U.S.S.R.,? and a 
smaller number of nationals of Western European countries who, 
largely as a result of their marriages to ex-enemy nationals, are 
suspect and not yet acceptable to their countries of origin. Finally, 
classified as ‘“‘displaced persons assimilés” are those persons of ex- 
enemy nationality who can prove that they were imprisoned in 
Nazi concentration camps as the result of political, racial, or 
religious “‘resistance.”” In this last category are found the few 
thousand surviving German and Austrian Jews, and a handful 
of non-Jewish ex-enemy nationals who courageously resisted the 
Nazi regime and were persecuted in consequence. 

Recognizing the manifold problems involved in handling large 
numbers of displaced persons living all over Germany and Austria, 
the occupying armies of France, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States required all DPs to register at assembly centers set 
up for the purpose, and encouraged them to enter DP camps for 
residence and care pending repatriation or other form of reestab- 
lishment. The process of registration provided the DPs with 
identity cards, furnished a basis for central records and statistics, 
and facilitated the creation of bureaus for tracing relatives and 
reuniting families. In the DP camps the displaced persons could 
be housed, fed, clothed and, to some extent, usefully employed; 


2 Persons established as Soviet citizens, who are unwilling to be repatriated to 
the U.S.S.R., are not eligible for UNRRA services, ner may they be employed by 


the occupying armies or by the Germans. 
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they could obtain medical services, education for their children, 
and opportunities for vocational training; and they could be pro- 
tected from possible attack and persecution by the Germans, who 
hate and despise them. 

The armies of occupation undertook to procure housing for 
the DP camps, to supply food (obtained partly from indigenous 
German stocks and partly from imported supplies), and to furnish 
some of the essential clothing and medical requirements. The 
administration of the centers and camps, originally instituted by 
the occupying armies, was turned over, with the exception of a 
few special centers and of camps designed for Soviet repatriates, 
to the trained personnel of the United Nations Relief and Reha- 
bilitation Administration (UNRRA). 

UNRRA, recruiting its personnel from more than a dozen 
Allied nations and training its officers to work in teams, thus 
became the guardian of substantially all the displaced persons in 
the British, French, and American zones of occupation in Ger- 
many and Austria. Assuming its responsibilities gradually, UN 
RRA was in full charge by the fall of 1945. In addition to admin- 
istering the DP centers and camps, UNRRA had to find ways 
and means of procuring all necessities over and beyond the min- 
imum provided by the armies. Moreover, UNRRA officers coop- 
erated with the occupying armies in the maintenance of law and 
order among the DPs; worked closely with the Allied Military 
Liaison Missions looking toward a maximum and speedy volun- 
tary repatriation of all DPs who could return to their own coun- 
tries; and, through their own resources and by cooperation with 
the voluntary private agencies, gave all possible aid in long-term 
rehabilitation and emigration projects. 

Many thousands of displaced persons (variously estimated at 
15, to 25 percent of the total) chose to live privately as best they 
could rather than enter the DP camps. For years they had been 
forced by the Nazis to live in camps, and they longed for the 
normality of living freely on their own, despite the fact that they 
could probably enjoy more comforts in the UNRRA camps. For 
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these DPs, UNRRA provided such services as were possible, vary- 
ing from area to area; in most cases medical services were made 
available, and in certain areas, food, clothing, and general wel- 
fare facilities were also provided.* 

Though most of the Polish DPs are peasants, the displaced 
persons, as a whole, are a fair cross section of humanity in the 
matter of occupational background. They include factory work- 
ers, miners, shopkeepers, clerical and professional workers of every 
description; many of them are skilled craftsmen, teachers, scien- 
tists, and artists. Except in the case of the Jews, among whom 
there are pitifully few children or persons over forty-five (most 
of the latter having been killed off in the concentration camps), 
the DPs comprise men, women, and children of all ages. Very 
few families are complete; one or more members of nearly all of 
them were killed, lost, or separated in some way during the war 
years. Although no statistics are available, it is known that large 
numbers of DP children are roaming round the country, lost and 
abandoned, while others are being brought up in German homes, 
unknown to their families. Many reclaimed children were sent 
to special UNRRA children’s homes, pending the tracing of their 
relatives, while small numbers of other children have been al- 
lowed to enter countries overseas for permanent care and 
adoption. 

When the camps were established, the displaced persons were 
found to be in extremely poor physical condition and sadly 
demoralized, as a result of forced labor, malnutrition, and gen- 

3 The functions of UNRRA in regard to the displaced persons in Germany and 
Austria, originally planned to terminate on December 31, 1946, have been ex- 
tended to June 30, 1947. Its personnel has been materially reduced since August 
1946. Unless the proposed new International Refugee Organization of the United 
Nations is brought into being, and is ready to take over full operation from 
UNRRA by June 30, 1947, presumably the care of the displaced persons will again 
be entirely the responsibility of the occupying armies. This would be little short 
of disastrous, since the armies are not geared, in terms of either experience or 
sympathies, to handle the manifold welfare problems of the DPs. It is extremely 


doubtful whether self-government of their camps and communities by the displaced 
persons themselves has yet reached the state of advancement necessary for the 


maintenance of health, public order, and morale. 
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erally inhuman treatment. On the whole, it is fair to say that 
after more than a year of relatively good housing, food, and 
medical care, their physical condition has been restored to normal. 
The diet, though generally not too well balanced, furnishes 2,000 
to 2,300 calories a day, compared with the 1,200 to 1,500 calories 
allotted the native German population. This is, of course, far 
below the 3,000 or more calories in the average American diet, 
but it is probably not greatly different from what the DPs were 
accustomed to eating in their own countries before the war. 

In the matter of morale, unfortunately, there has been little, if 
any, improvement. Since the question of demoralization is en- 
demic to the whole DP problem, it will be well to examine it in 
some detail, in terms of both the present and the future. 


II 


Currently, just as during the long months of the past year and a 
half, the average DP lives in a constant state of fear, anxiety, and 
uncertainty. He knows from bitter experience that most of the 
Germans regard Poles, Jews, and other displaced persons as in- 
ferior peoples; that the Germans try to use the DPs as a scape- 
goat for the consequences of their own defeat, untruthfully accus- 
ing them of being responsible for most of the crime, disorder, and 
black market operations which seem inevitable in a defeated 
country in modern warfare; that the Germans look upon the DPs 
as interlopers and resent their being “pampered” by the occupy- 
ing armies; and, in short, that it is only the manifest force of the 
armies of occupation that prevents the Germans from renewing 
their harsh and cruel treatment of these “inferior” peoples from 
beyond the German border. 

The DP fears the occupying armies only a little less than he 
fears the Germans. It is not that he fears being physically 
beaten or deliberately starved, but that he has learned from ex- 
perience that army methods of administration tend to bring into 
his daily lite a constant and inexplicable recurrence of discom- 
forts and injustices, great and small. One day an order may be 
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given that he must suddenly remove from the camp where he 
has begun to adjust, that he must leave behind his friends and 
associations, and go to another camp perhaps many miles away. 
Another day his camp may be raided, perhaps at an early hour 
in the morning, by Allied soldiers looking for caches of arms or 
other contraband; this generally means a not-too-gentle search of 
his person and few possessions, and possibly a loss, through over- 
zealousness or dishonesty on the part of the searchers, of some 
innocently acquired and highly prized object. Through mistaken 
identity or some language difficulty, he may find himself sud- 
denly arrested by an Allied soldier, put into prison, and left there 
for days or weeks without trial, to be freed in the end without 
charge or explanation of his arrest. Complicated and frequently 
misinterpreted army directives flow unceasingly, affecting almost 
every detail of the DP’s daily life, all the way from apparently 
compulsory repatriation down to a reduction in the quantity of 
milk allowed to his pregnant wife. 

It is no wonder, then, that the DP regards the activities of the 
Allied armies and their military governments with fear and ap- 
prehension, and that his morale in the day-to-day existence of 
the DP camps is at a low ebb. Worst of all, the DP knows that 
the Germans are becoming increasingly friendly with the Allied 
occupation forces, and that the latter, particularly the Americans, 
are only too easily won over to the Germans’ own particular aver- 
sion toward the displaced persons. 

Of all the factors contributing to the steady demoralization of 
the displaced persons, undoubtedly the most important is their 
complete uncertainty as to their future. Through newspapers 
and the radio the DPs are able to follow closely the political 
moves and discussions of the United Nations and of the foreign 
ministers of the Great Powers. Aware of the apparent unwilling- 
ness of most countries to offer them opportunities for migration, 
they are torn by alternating fears of forcible repatriation and of 
abandonment to the tender mercies of the native German 


population. 
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A segment of the Baltic DPs, perhaps 25, to 30 percent of them, 
are of distant German origin. For them the prospect of remain- 
ing in Germany is not unpleasant and, given the development of 
plans for their establishment, a solution on the spot can be found 
for this group. It is generally conceded, however, that no solution 
within Germany or Austria can be found for the remainder, the 
overwhelming majority of the displaced persons. Even if discrim- 
ination against, and hatred for, the DPs did not exist among the 
Germans, it must be remembered that the German nation is faced 
with tremendous new population problems of its own. Within 
a German state reduced in size through boundary changes and 
physically wrecked by the ravages of war, there must be integrated 
several million of its own “repatriates”—Sudetenlanders expelled 
from Czechoslovakia, Swabians .from Hungary, Silesians from 
what is now Polish Silesia, Volksdeutsche from Yugoslavia and 
the other neighboring countries. No one can doubt that, even 
with the best intentions on the part of all concerned, the lot of 
the Allied DPs would be intolerable if they were obliged to re- 
main and to complicate still further the tangled pattern of the 
new Germany. 

One naturally asks why the displaced persons do not return to 
their countries of origin, where it might be assumed that they 
would be free to rebuild their lives among their own peoples. Let 
it be remembered that some go percent of the DPs did return to 
their own countries during the six months immediately after the 
defeat of Germany. The DPs with whom we are concerned to- 
day are the remaining 10 percent, and we will do well to examine 
why they, too, did not go home months ago. 


III 


It has already been stated that the largest single group of DPs 
are the Poles and Polish Ukrainians, numbering from 400,000 to 
500,000 persons. Many of them originated in that part of the 
former Poland which has now been incorporated in the Soviet 
Union. They are unwilling to live under the Soviets, and to 
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date no one has been able to tell them whether they would be 
permitted to return to some other area in Poland—one still 
administered by the Polish government. Others of the Polish 
DPs are believed to have come to Germany more or less volun- 
tarily, or at least in preference to remaining under Soviet occupa- 
tion in 1940-41, and these people are not sure that they would 
find a warm welcome if they should return to Poland now. Some 
of the younger men among the Polish DPs allowed themselves 
to be persuaded to serve in the German army labor forces, gen- 
erally under duress and in fear of being sent to concentration 
camps for “liquidation” if they refused; these men, too, as well 
as their families, are frightened to return to Poland lest they be 
branded as traitors or collaborators. Then there are Poles who 
have married German or Austrian women, and they fear likewise 
that their marriages with ex-enemies will cause them trouble if 
they go back to Poland. Lastly, there is a sizable group of intel- 
lectuals who have fought for years against the policies by which 
the present Polish government is actuated, and who, like so many 
political exiles in times past, would rather stay outside their coun- 
try than return to collaboration or imprisonment. 

Unfortunately the government of Poland has done little to 
answer the questions posed above, and until they are answered, 
the DPs are unwilling to take what seem to them very real risks 
in being repatriated. Until recently, officially accredited missions 
of officers attached to the London Polish government (from which 
recognition was withdrawn by the Allied Powers in the summer 
of 1945) have been allowed by the occupying armies to visit the 
DP camps in Germany for purposes of “welfare.” In point of 
fact, their activities have largely been directed to increasing, 
rather than dispelling, the frightening rumors current among the 
DPs concerning conditions in Poland. It is little wonder, there- 
fore, that with their questions unanswered and their fears unal- 
layed, most of the Polish DPs have up to now preferred a pre- 
carious and uncertain existence in the DP camps to the still more 
uncertain prospect of repatriation. 
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The Baltic DPs, after deducting the 25 to 30 percent who are 
of German origin and may be expected to remain in Germany 
without undue difficulty of adjustment, number from 125,000 to 
150,000. Their repatriation is precluded by the fact that, almost 
without exception, they flatly refuse to live under Soviet rule. 

The Yugoslav DPs are nearly all former followers of King Peter 
or of one or another of the groups adhering to General Mikhailo- 
vitch. They have fought against the units of Marshal Tito, refuse 
to recognize the Tito government as anything more than a junta 
of bandits, and, like the Polish intellectuals, prefer exile to 
repatriation. 

Except for a few thousand surviving German and Austrian 
Jews, the bulk of the Jewish DPs are of former Polish nationality; 
many thousands of them have fled into Germany from Poland 
since the end of the war, preferring the protection of the occupy- 
ing armies, together with the hope of being on their way to Pales- 
tine, to remaining among the notoriously anti-Semitic Polish peo- 
ple. While it is believed that the government of Poland is doing 
its best to protect the Jews, it has evidently not yet met with much 
success. Pogroms still occur, pretty much as they have done dur- 
ing the past fifty years, and the Jews, fired with intense enthusiasm 
for Palestine, have “‘infiltered” (as the official word goes) from 
Poland into the American zone of Germany as the first step on 
their long journey to the promised land. There can be no question 
of repatriating these Polish Jews under existing conditions. And 
since neither they nor the German or Austrian Jews can forget 
the appalling barbarity of the Germans during Hitler’s regime,* 


4Except for a handful who lived in hiding throughout the Hitler regime, 
practically all the surviving Jews now included among the displaced persons in 
Germany and Austria were imprisoned for varying periods in Nazi concentration 
camps. No pictures or stories so far published can give a sufficiently accurate 
account of the degree of bestiality, degradation, and torture to which the Jews 
in these camps were subjected, and which, in cold terms of statistics, led to the 
death of nearly go percent of them. While it is true that large numbers of other 
persons—Poles, Yugoslavs, and other anti-Nazis—were also incarcerated in these 
camps, for their groups as a whole it was the exception rather than the rule. For 
the Jew there was no escape, irrespective of politics, sex, age, or even faith. 
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which resulted in the massacre of nearly 5 million Jews in torture 
and death camps, it is patently impossible to expect that any of 
them can remain in Germany. 


IV 


We are thus faced with large groups of displaced persons for 
whom it seems that neither repatriation nor establishment in 
Germany can provide a solution for the future. Where are they 
to go? 

Alone among the major groups of DPs, the Jews have a definite 
objective. More than g5 percent of them want to go to Palestine, 
for only in Palestine do they feel that their long travail and 
wandering can be ended. There, they feel, they would be free 
men and women in a land which historically and spiritually be- 
longs to them, and where, on the basis of the experience of the 
more than half million Jews already settled there, they could 
rebuild their broken lives, help to construct a new and worth- 
while economy, and establish an amicable relationship with the 
Arab Palestinians. Up to the present they have been unable to 
migrate to Palestine, except in relatively small numbers (a high 
percentage of which have arrived “‘illegally,” according to the 
British authorities), because of the obstacles set in their way by 
the imperial and economic policies of the Great Powers, princi- 
pally Great Britain. 

Even if a more liberal policy looking toward the early settle- 
ment in Palestine of as many as 200,000 Jews is adopted, the 
problem of displaced Jews in Germany and Austria would not be 
fully solved. There are 600,000 to 800,000 other Jews in Hun- 
gary, Rumania, and Poland, in Bulgaria and far-off Shanghai, who 
are existing on the fringe of fear and persecution; some of the 
available places in Palestine would have to be reserved for them. 
At best, it appears that the most liberal policy likely to be adopted 
for Jewish migration to Palestine might take care of about one- 
half the Jewish DPs in Germany and Austria; some other solu- 
tion needs to be found for the remaining half. 
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Calculating on this basis so far as the Jewish DPs are concerned, 
and allowing for the establishment in Germany of the Baltic DPs 
of Germanic origin, and for the further repatriation to Poland of 
as many as half the remaining Polish DPs (assuming the early 
adoption of a constructive repatriation policy by the Polish gov- 
ernment), it is estimated that there may still remain upwards of 
400,000 DPs of all nationalities, for whom the only answer can 
lie in large-scale emigration overseas. 

In order to find a basis for the resettlement of these people, we 
must look to countries that can be expected to offer personal free- 
dom and reasonable economic opportunity; and they must be 
countries that have not suffered from the destruction of war or 
invasion. With these requirements, it seems clear that the best 
chances lie in the Americas and in the British Dominions of the 
South Pacific. A workable plan would be very simple—so simple 
that it seems strange that apparently no real effort has yet been 
made to put it into effect. All that would be required would 
be that each of the countries involved should receive annually 
for the next three years just one-twentieth of one percent of its 
current population. Each year for the next three years a village 
of 2,000 inhabitants would accept one immigrant newcomer from 
among the DPs. A town of 10,000 would receive a mere five— 
just one average-sized family. A city the size of Perth, Australia, 
or Winnipeg, Canada, would take one hundred. A great national 
capital, such as Mexico City or Rio de Janeiro, would take eight 
hundred—2 matter of three or four families a week! In three 
years the whole problem would be virtually disposed of, and most 
of the displaced persons now in Germany and Austria who cannot 
be repatriated would be resettled. Were the United Nations to 
take the initiative in this matter, surely not one of these countries 
would be unwilling to cooperate in the modest way suggested. 

In the case of the United States, which alone of all countries 
in the world has a recognized immigration law permitting the 
entry of 150,000 quota immigrants annually, all that would be 
asked would be a redistribution of that quota for the next three 
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years, so as to permit half the quota to be set aside for the dis- 
placed persons now in Germany and Austria. By such action the 
United States would assume its full share of the project and would 
set an example justifying its long tradition of asylum for the 
persecuted. The experience of the last fifteen years indicates that 
a reexamination of the distribution of immigration quotas is long 
overdue. There could be no better reason nor a more appro- 
priate time for this reexamination than the present situation af- 
fords, when the need for finding a speedy and constructive answer 
to the world problem of displaced persons is so urgent. 

The plan suggested means simply that, in each of the years 
1947, 1948, and 1949, the numbers of DP immigrants shown in 
the accompanying list would be allowed to enter the various 


Argentina 7,000 Nicaragua 500 
Bolivia 1,800 Panama 300 
Brazil 22,000 Paraguay 500 
Chile 2,600 Peru 3,500 
Colombia 4,800 Salvador goo 
Costa Rica 350 Uruguay 1,100 
Cuba 2,400 Venezuela 1,900 
Dominican Republic goo Uadead tenses, end 

Ecuador 1,500 : " 
aide 2,900 possessions 75,000 
Haiti 1,500 Australia 3,600 
Honduras 600 Canada 6,000 
Mexico 10,000 New Zealand 800 

TOTAL 151,250 


countries. In three years 453,750 immigrant DPs could be 
settled in new lands, the problem of their welfare disposed of, 
and the conscience of the world at peace. 

With regard to the economic considerations of national immi- 
gration policies, it may fairly be demonstrated that no more 
desirable immigrants can be found than those families of dis- 
placed persons, who for their own sakes must put down solid roots 


anew. Of all classes of potential immigrants they can most con- 


fidently be expected to contribute to the economies of their new 
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homelands and to the stable elements in the society. As farmers, 
factory workers, industrialists, scientists, technicians, and artists, 
they represent a good cross section of the best that the Old World 
offers in the way of human material. From the humanitarian 
point of view there is certainly no group of human beings living 
today who more desperately need the chance of resettlement than 
the displaced persons in Germany and Austria. 

From both angles the proposal has every chance to meet with 
ready acceptance by the governments concerned, assuming always 
that it is fully and wholeheartedly backed by the agencies of 
the United Nations. Sporadic, and frequently unofficial state- 
ments that this or that country is planning to take a number of 
DPs as immigrants is an uncertain and haphazard approach to a 
world problem of this magnitude. The solution must rather be 
worked out on a planned and worldwide basis by the United 
Nations—now, before it is too late. 

Once such a plan is approved by the nations and assured of 
their support, it must immediately be put into operation. Teams 
of representatives from the countries accepting DPs, aided by 
officials of the United Nations, must go to Germany and Austria 
and there select the most suitable immigrants for their respective 
lands, making due allowance for considerations of culture, eco- 
nomics, and language. Training centers must then be set up in 
the DP camps in Germany and Austria, where the immigrants 
will be taught the language of their new country and will be 
oriented in its culture, customs, and historical background; there 
too they should be given vocational training that will help them 
fit into the economies of their new homelands as soon as possible 
after their arrival. 

Coordinated plans must be carefully made for the transship- 
ment of the DPs from Germany and Austria to their new coun- 
tries—an operation that should not offer any difficulty after the 
infinitely greater tasks of logistics performed so successfully in the 
prosecution of the war. Finally, in each of the receiving coun- 
tries, government and private agencies must be ready to handle 
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the social and economic placement problems of the immigrants 
during the first period after their resettlement. Fortunately, most 
of the countries concerned already have competent agencies with 
long experience in this field. 

With good will and determination on the part of all con- 
cerned, the fourfold job can be accomplished: speedy negotiations 
leading to the acceptance of the plan; selection and orientation; 
transshipment; and social aid after resettlement. 

It is useless to utter pious expressions of sympathy without tak- 
ing appropriate action. The job is there, and needs to be done. 
If the countries of the world can unite for purposes of war, then 
equally they can unite in a common plan to save the human 
wreckage of war. The time is short. Demoralization among the 
DPs is growing steadily worse. Only an immediate common effort 
can save hundreds of thousands of innocent people from per- 
manent degradation and ultimate destruction. 

The many private and voluntary agencies, which up to now 
have been working within the limitations of their budgets to 
bring supplementary relief and immigration aid to the displaced 
persons, should most certainly continue and expand these efforts, 
for, even under the best conditions, there will always be indi- 
viduals, groups, and special problems beyond the scope of the 
United Nations. In this day and age, no private effort can be 
too small or too great, and each life saved is one more contribu- 
tion to the cause for which so many millions gave up their lives 
in the battle for civilization from which we are so slowly and so 


painfully emerging. 


(New York City) 











DENAZIFICATION 


FoREwoRD: By ALVIN JOHNSON 


This article is a letter from a German anti-Nazi lawyer to his 
friend, an American scholar of distinguished standing. The 
writer of the letter is known to many of our academic colleagues 
as a man who consistently opposed the Nazis and their progen- 
itors, the nationalists and militarists. He is the kind of man that 
represents the hope of German democracy. We publish his com- 
munication without signature, for reasons that are obvious. 

We publish the communication without endorsing the opinions 
expressed, but with the conviction that it is high time for respon- 
sible German democrats to be drawn into the discussion of what 
ought to be done in the way of the denazification of Germany, 
and what ought to be done in the way of the democratization of 
Germany, which is not the same thing. For many of the most 
dangerous antidemocratic personalities in Germany never joined 
the Nazi party. They were revolted by the democratic tendency 
of that party. They hated the “mob.” The Nazis tolerated 
them and left them in their positions, in the civil service and in 
their university chairs, where they were just as effective as Nazis 
in instilling pan-German ideas and militaristic ideologies into 
the youth. The worst of them have been purged, but it is easy 
to imagine how many borderline cases there must be. An army 
is not an instrument for distinguishing between academic subtle- 
ties that are sound and those that are dangerous. 

It has been the misfortune of Germany that alone among the 
great nations she never had a revolution. The British Junkers 
had their wings clipped in the Cromwellian epoch and the 
Revolution of 1688. The French gentry were reduced to empty 
titles in exile by the French Revolution. The planter aristocracy 
of America were reduced to the precarious role of political 


1 Translated by Beate Salz. 
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schemers by the second American revolution, known as the Civil 1 
War or the War between the States. The czars and princes of ] 
Russia were extinguished by the late Russian revolution. But 
Germany has remained a continuity of autocracy and feudalism | 
since Frederick the so-called Great. { 

German defeat in the first world war offered an occasion for a 
real revolution. But Germany was starving and under the sword 
of the Allied hunger blockade. The Allied countries were in a ( 
position to say to the German revolutionary forces, ‘““Thus far 
shall ye go and no farther.” The revolution went as far as the ( 
Weimar Republic, with all the Kaiserlich civil service intact, with ' 
all the Kaiserlich professors and teachers, down to the kinder- 
garten, intact. How far Allied influence, Allied preference for 
order that could pay indemnities, were responsible for the 
Weimar fiasco, we need not consider here, except to note that ' 
Allied policy promptly made concessions to Hitler that might : 
have saved the Weimar Republic. 

With the total defeat of Germany and the crushing of Nazi | 
power, the occasion again presented itself for a real revolution. It | 
was a necessary part of our war propaganda to make out of all 
Germans, down to the babes unborn, Nazi aggressors, Nazi mur- 
derers and torturers. War is an undiscriminating instrument: | 
who could dare to wield it except under the myth of the collec- | 
tive guilt of the enemy? But the war is over, and in the minds | 
of most good Americans the conception of collective guilt is | 
receding into the limbo of past military measures. We have 
before us the German people, some good, some bad, some 
democratic, some unreconstructed Nazi, nationalist, militarist 
scoundrels. 

Our armies of occupation cannot permit a democratic revolu- 
tion. It is their task to arrive at revolutionary results bureau- 
cratically. We believe that our army of occupation is doing the 
best it can. But the ways of bureaucracy are not the ways of a 
genuine revolution. 

A genuine revolution makes mistakes, but, God’s pity, buries 
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them. A bureaucratic revolution makes mistakes that survive to 
plague them. A bureaucracy has to make rules. Was he a mem- 
ber of the Nazi party in 1926? Down with him, though he left 
the party in disgust in 1927. Did he hold to his notary’s job 
through the Nazi regime? Down with him, though he was just 
such a guy as you or I, with wife and children to support, and 
no more taste for free board in Buchenwald or Dachau than you 
or I. A bloody revolution might have stepped on him. Life is 
full of chances. But bureaucracy takes no chances. It has its 
questionnaires of 150 points. But history tells us that many a 
villain tiptoed safely among the hot irons of the mediaeval test, 
and many an honest man got burned, and paid the consequences 
at the stake. 

This is my personal conviction: We are not doing very well 
with our bureaucratic type of revolution. We are too much dom- 
inated by paper definitions of what is dangerous and what is not. 
We are insufficiently alive to the fact that in the heart of most 
Germans there is a respectable glow of humanity, and a spark of 
democracy that could flare up. 

I am not criticizing our army of occupation. Often I read a 
manifesto of the high command, and I burst with pride that I 
am an American. But our army of occupation will not make 
democrats out of the Germans. Only the real leaders of the 
Germans can do that. And are we giving them the support they 


deserve? 


I 


os defeat of Germany and the overthrow of the National 
Socialist regime brought in their wake a whole series of German 
and European problems. Those which are of an economic nature 
or pertain to power politics are grave enough, yet they are not 
without historical precedent, even though earlier examples have 
been on a smaller scale. One problem, however, is without ex- 
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ample and without parallel: that is the problem of denazification. 

Before I embark on an account of my experiences in connection 
with this problem and the conclusions at which I have arrived, 
it should be mentioned that both are based on my most active 
participation in the denazification program as it was applied in 
the American zone of occupation. As is generally known, it is 
in that zone that the problem of denazification has been tackled 
more actively and more thoroughly, and, one could almost say, 
more scientifically than in any other zone. It is, however, pre- 
cisely this active participation on my part and the numerous indi- 
vidual cases which came to my attention that aroused in me 
certain doubts based on historical and moral grounds. These 
doubts grew in the degree to which contact with the non-German 
world was restored, partly by way of the occupation authorities 
themselves and partly through the gradual, though still incom- 
plete, resumption of communication with the remnants of the 
international socialist movement. With the restoration of these 
various contacts, it became clear how international had been the 
character of the struggle against national socialism and fascism, 
which we Germans had been inclined at first to consider a purely 
domestic problem. 

One must realize what were the status and outlook of German 
antinazism toward the end of the war and the beginning of the 
occupation. From the start, the German anti-Nazis had been 
clearly aware of the lawless and criminal nature of the regime and 
of the persons representing it. Toward the end of the conflict, 
they saw the true character of that regime manifested at an in- 
creasingly headlong pace, and witnessed the great unmasking of 
its professed ideals under the pressure of the imminent, and then 
actual, catastrophe. The regime attempted to make the people, 
individually and as a whole, accomplices in its own crime. Where 
it did not succeed in creating a mood of desperate self-destruc- 
tion by such psychological means, it endeavored to make self- 
preservation impossible by terrorizing the people. What the gov- 
ernment sought was to prevent the people from surviving their 
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rulers—Hitler had made this intention sufficiently clear in various 
statements. It was at this stage that the first great active defections 
took place. True, these were not motivated by moral convictions; 
it was the bare instinct of self-preservation that lay at the root of 
these movements. But the outcome was a certain differentiation 
among the Germans in that those who were personally implicated 
in criminal guilt adhered to the regime in the knowledge that they 
had no other recourse, while others in great numbers engaged in 
active sabotage of the war effort, in which they were favored by 
the disorganization that set in during the last months of the war. 

As has been said above, the criminal character of the civil gov- 
ernment and of the war leaders had, at that time, reached the apex 
of its development. Since it was the bare physical survival of the 
individual himself that was now at stake, and since twelve years 
of oppression of the dissenters and their wrath had created a ter- 
rific tension, it seemed clear that a settling of accounts and a 
rigorous liquidation were necessary and inevitable. We, the 
anti-Nazis, being then almost without any contact with the out- 
side world, were unable to concern ourselves with anything but 
events in Germany. What we were able to learn from Allied and 
neutral radio broadcasts referred, as a rule, only to the war 
with Germany, or was at least strongly influenced by an interest 
in the course of that war. Indeed, it was not until after the 
occupation that the facts about the extermination camps were 
revealed, and they came as an additional shock to the German 
people as a whole, for the majority had not known or had not 
wanted to know what occurred behind the barbed wire of the 
concentration camps. 

It is impossible to enumerate all the plans and schemes that had 
been prepared by the German resistance against the day of the 
collapse. Everyone had drawn up his own list of enemies; every- 
one had made for himself a catalogue of measures to be taken, 
ranging from the subtlest to the crudest. Some persons were 
dominated by the determination to call the guilty to account, a 
purpose arising in part from a desire for vengeance, in part 
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from a feeling that justice should be done, in part from an interest N 
in seeing retribution exacted for damages wrought. Very few rm 
were concerned with an actual cure for the moral evil, with the 
elimination of the evil’s roots and of the conditions under which q 
it had been able to flourish. W 
The Day came. But the form in which it came differed from Oo 
that which had been anticipated. The Allies entered Germany, re 
pushed back and took captive the miserable remnants of the tl 
German Wehrmacht, and immediately instituted a system of re 
occupation that had been prepared in advance down to the last le 
detail. It had been a war of nations—a war waged between na- ti 
tional armed forces—and the occupation followed this pattern, ai 
even to the disastrous geographical dismemberment into zones. ac 
I have reason to believe that the Allies were in doubt whether, T 
after the annihilation of military resistance, they ought to relin- m 
quish the problem of the political liquidation of nazism to the ps 
Germans and to limit themselves to such measures as were neces- gt 
sary to consolidate the victory, or whether they ought to decide in T 
favor of that tight system of occupation that comprehended all gc 
administrative matters. For various reasons they chose the latter sy 
course. The Americans, who were not directly motivated by ti 
power politics or economic aims, probably arrived at their deci- ul 


sions on the basis of the correct conclusion that the German 
opposition to nazism was too demoralized and too disorganized to 


accomplish effective liquidation of nazism independently. Be 

But this decision, however correct it may have been, had two tu 
fateful consequences. First, as has already been mentioned, the ou 
occupation was carried out along national lines. That is to say, pr 
the military governments and the occupation forces are, and SiN 
consider themselves to be, representatives of a specific nation in 
and executors of its policies, as opposed to another nation which Ge 
they regard as a unit, namely, the enemy. This practice is, ev 
indeed, according to tradition; also, it is the simplest. It con- ph 
stitutes a continuation of the war against Germany. The Ger- tru 
mans were, and remained, enemies, even those who had fought the it) 
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National Socialist regime at a time when certain occupying powers 
were still openly sympathetic to it and were giving it their support. 

The second fateful result was that when the occupation re- 
quired the restoration of civil order and of a police system, these 
were established exclusively with a view to the interests of the 
occupying powers and not to those of the internal political forces 
released within the German people through the elimination of 
the Nazi system. ‘Thus the historically necessary and natural 
revolution was inhibited, and its place was taken by a more or 
less orderly, bureaucratically administered process. At the same 
time, the manner and the degree in which German individuals or 
authorities participated in this process, as well as the procedures 
adopted by the occupation authorities themselves, varied widely. 
The fact that national socialism was merely a derivative of Ger- 
man militarism, or even of militarism in general and of power 
politics as an international phenomenon, was recognized only in 
greatly differing degrees and frequently very incompletely indeed. 
This is not altogether surprising, for who could expect a military 
government and occupation officers to pursue consistently and 
systematically antimilitaristic lines of thought? The contradic- 
tion inherent in this situation sometimes had regrettable and 
unjust consequences. 


II 


Before describing the manner in which the bureaucratic substi- 
tute for a revolution—namely, denazification—has been carried 
out and what effects it has had, I must make one statement of 
principle. I know that I am in agreement with the most progres- 
sive, the most fair-minded, and the most understanding elements 
in the world in refuting the thesis of the collective guilt of the 
German people or of an innate disposition of Germans toward 
evil, toward brutality, and barbarism. I hold this to be as 
pharisaical a thesis, as much a simplification and distortion of the 
true circumstances, as it is convenient. Also, characteristically, 
it is precisely the nationalists and the militarists among the victors 


ee 
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—and there are such, I can assure you—who are loudest in pro- t 
claiming the German collective guilt and the natural, inborn 
German depravity. We remember quite well the use of that kind b 
of simplification—or better, simpletonism—as a political panacea 
by the National Socialists. The method of morally condemning a j 
national or racial collectivity proved itself a most effective part of t] 
National Socialist propaganda. p 
Is it not sufficient that all Germans without distinction have to R 
bear the terrible material consequences of the defeat of national R 
socialism that arise from the unfortunate persistence of national - 
barriers in the political and economic administration of the a 
occupying powers? Does one have to add to this burden that of - 
moral guilt? I believe that those who read these lines can have “ 
but one answer to this question. The problem of collective be 
guilt, however, makes its reappearance in a special form in the 
process of denazification, namely, with regard to whether mem- s 
bership in the Nazi party or one of its affiliated organizations on 
constitutes guilt or responsibility, and if so, to what extent. As is 
well known, Supreme Court Justice Jackson defended this thesis - 
at Nuremberg with energy and great judicial acumen. I cannot, a 
and will not attempt to, disprove his arguments. I even admit a 
that I myself held similar ideas for a long time. All I wish to do oil 
here is to give an account of my modest experiences in the front di 
lines of the denazification battle. of 
Denazification started here when the Americans undertook to pan 
carry out in their administration the directives on this subject fin 
that had been elaborated long before the actual occupation. po 
These directives defined various categories of persons and the bil 
corresponding measures to be applied to each category. Apart ga 
from war criminals proper, who were tried for specific acts, and qu 
from those who had occupied particularly high and responsible ap} 
positions in the regime, the Americans outlined the three follow- Mt 
ing categories: persons subject to mandatory arrest; persons 
subject to mandatory removal from their positions; and persons ie 
who were subject to sanctions, such as removal from their posi- joi 
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tions, more or less at the discretion of the occupation authorities. 

To the first category belonged all those who, for example, had 
been promoted under the Third Reich to the second lowest class 
within the higher administration. To the category of those sub- 
ject to mandatory removal belonged all those who had retained 
the position of a Ministerialrat (councillor to a ministry) or of 
president of a senate within a court of appeal under the Third 
Reich. If they had acquired these positions under the Third 
Reich, they belonged to the first category. (Ignorance regarding 
ranks, titles, and salary groups of the German administrative 
organization caused numerous errors, which sometimes led to 
mistaken arrests and detentions lasting almost a year.) To the 
category of those subject to mandatory removal, there also be- 
longed, for example, all those members of the Nazi party who 
had joined that organization before May 1, 1937, regardless of 
their age at the time of joining and regardless of their subsequent 
conduct. 

In about half the cases these measures were applied to people 
who were not chargeable with any personal responsibility, or, 
at most, chargeable only in the sense that they had failed to muster 
enough courage and willingness to sacrifice their frequently 
wholly unpolitical service under the Third Reich, or that they 
did not want to jeopardize their careers or positions. The result 
of such a policy was an enormous lack of personnel which, in 
turn, caused persons to whom these directives did not apply to 
find themselves in an extremely favorable, not to say powerful, 
position, and thus able to safeguard themselves from accounta- 
bility for their actual conduct. The instrument for these investi- 
gations was the well-known American questionnaire with its 150 
questions—in itself a statistical masterpiece, but in its practical 
application a source of numerous errors that caused much polit- 


ical damage. 
Particularly questionable was the criterion of membership in 


the Nazi party and also the distinction between those who had 
joined before May 1, 1937, and those who had joined after that 
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date. No discrimination was based on the time of the so-called 
coming to power in the spring of 1933, though that would have 
had an unequivocal historical meaning. If the questionnaire 
gives no evidence of chargeable points, it is almost impossible to 
bring a Nazi to justice, however responsible he may be. 

Two instances among many may serve to illustrate this fallacy. 
It could be shown, even by documentary evidence, that a man 
in an influential position in the judiciary had committed the 
most malicious political blackmail and had used constraint and 
denunciations in several cases to further his personal interests— 
actions, that is to say, that the average party member would never 
have been able to commit. But this man had not been a party 
member. Today, after almost a year, we have not succeeded in 
persuading the military administration that this man ought to 
be removed. The second instance occurred in a small town where 
a judge became president of the summary court (Standgericht), 
instituted by the Hitler regime as late as March 1945. In this 
capacity he condemned a man to death for having removed anti- 
tank road blocks. As it happened, there was not time to execute 
the sentence. The condemned man, however, had been a party 
member and was therefore removed from his position. The 
judge, not having been a party member, remained the highest 
judge in the town. 

The most regrettable effect of this system was that even those 
Germans who took a political and moral interest in the denazifi- 
cation program gradually found themselves in opposition to this 
procedure and to denazification in general. Their interest in 
this action began to wane, largely because of the many cases of 
injustice which became known to everyone. At this point the 
first doubts with regard to the merits of the denazification pro- 
gram arose. On the whole, the good intentions and the good will 
of the occupying power could not be doubted. But it was pre- 
cisely the claim to justice made by the denazification program 
that raised the question: is it humanly possible to render individ- 
ual justice in a matter which was essentially revolutionary? And 
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if it is not possible, would it not be preferable to do nothing so 
as to avoid impairing the idea of justice? 

These and other questions may have caused the occupation 
authorities to initiate the next stages of the denazification pro- 
gram by applying the so-called Law Number 8, which concerns 
the purging of the economy and of the free professions. For 
the first time, German authorities were instituted—in fact, there 
were three of them, in a hierarchical order of subordinate 
and supervisory boards: the so-called Denazification Committee 
(Entnazifizierungskomitee); the Reviewing Subcommission (Priif- 
ungsunterausschuss); and the Main Reviewing Commission (Priif- 
ungshauptausschuss). The decisions of the top German body, 
however, were not final, but required confirmation by the military 
government, and the members of the committees and commissions 
had to undergo investigation by the military government. 

This final supervision occasionally led to grotesque conse- 
quences. In one city in the American zone there was a peni- 
tentiary set aside exclusively for dangerous habitual criminals. 
Upon occupation of that city most of them were set free, and a 
good many made their homes in the town. Many succeeded in 
establishing very good relations with the occupation forces. 
Their questionnaires were entirely satisfactory with regard to 
their Nazi affiliations, since they had either been inmates of the 
penitentiary during the Nazi regime or else had not been admitted 
to the party because of their heavy criminal records. When the 
Main Reviewing Commission was drawn up by the German 
county director (Landrat) from among the citizens of that city, 
it failed to meet with the approval of the military government, 
which promptly set up a new commission. Two members of 
this new commission were selected from those freed criminals. 


III 
Law Number 8 applied, for the first time, the so-called “legal 
presumption (Rechtsvermutung), in the sense that every member 
of the Nazi party or any other Nazi organization was to be con- 
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sidered an active Nazi and therefore subject to instant removal 
from his position, unless or until the contrary was proved. The 
burden of disproving himself an active Nazi was upon the suspect 
himself. This reversal of the principle regarding the burden of 
proof has had the singular and unexpected result of engendering 
an inflation in certificates and affidavits, the so-called ‘“‘White- 
washing Certificates” (Persilscheine), a veritable flood of which 
threatened to engulf the whole denazification procedure. Bakers, 
for instance, would display statements on their counters to be 
signed by the customers, to the effect that the individual baker, 
who, let us say, had become a party member in 1940 in order to 
obtain a privileged position, had not been an active Nazi. One 
can imagine to what hypocrisies recourse to these certificates led, 
and how it opened the doors wide to corruption on a small and 
large scale. It would lead us too far astray to describe all the 
complications and confusions which resulted from this law. 
Briefly, the Americans decided to go a step further in the same 
direction by transferring the process of denazification to the Ger- 
mans and leaving it to them. The three states (Lander) of the 
American zone were asked to draft a denazification law. ‘They 
went to work with a will, setting to the task of squaring the 
circle—that is, solving a revolutionary question by nonrevolu- 
tionary, legal means of a government based on law. They tried 
to solve it by establishing a list of crimes and outrageous acts 
(Gemeinheiten) patterned after a criminal code and then drawing 
up a catalogue of corresponding punishments. ‘Tribunals were 
instituted, and procedures were regulated along the lines of 
criminal court practice with the right of the defendant to be 
heard, to have counsel, to appeal, and so forth. But there was an 
important deviation from the principles of government by law 
in that the law declared as punishable acts that had been com- 
mitted before the law itself came into force. Without that revo- 
lutionary minimum, however, it would have been altogether im- 


possible to solve the problem. 
The only possible alternative would have been to use the old 
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criminal code and to apply its provisions flexibly. But this pro- 
cedure would have been either totally ineffective, or even less 
legal than the other. It would not have been possible, for in- 
stance, to apply it to the case of denunciation except by so auda- 
cious and so artificial a construction of the law as to elicit the 
refusal of most courts to pass sentence on such a case—and rightly 
so. He who had denounced his neighbor or his fellow worker 
to the Gestapo for listening to foreign radio programs had com- 
mitted no false denunciation and could therefore not be held 
punishable on that count. He might conceivably have been in- 
dicted as an accomplice to murder or deprivation of freedom. But 
since such an indictment would have been contrary to precedent, 
it would have been unacceptable to independent courts, and sub- 
scription by the courts to such a construction of the law would 
have constituted an even more dubious and, above all, an even 
more hypocritical measure than a new law which clearly defined 
the circumstances under which an act was to become punishable. 

According to the draft of the German denazification law, mem- 
bership in the party or in a Nazi organization, date of joining, 
and duration of membership were to be ruled irrelevant. Noth- 
ing was said concerning the burden of proof or any presumption 
(Vermutung). It was, rather, up to the public prosecutor and his 
aides to prove the accused guilty. This draft failed to meet with 
the approval of the military government, which succeeded, against 
more or less strong opposition, if not in changing the essentials of 
the law, at least in having it supplemented by an appendix in 
which the old viewpoints of the military government were per- 
mitted to reassert themselves, namely, that office, or membership 
in, and date of joining, Nazi organizations are reasons for a prima 
facie verdict of guilty (vorldufige Schuldigsprechung). Only 
through proceedings before the tribunal (Spruchkammer) could 
a defendant achieve classification among the mere “followers” 
or “exonerated” persons. In this appendix to the law the much- 
debated critical date of May 1, 1937, also made its reappearance. 
Membership enrolment in the party prior to that date made a 
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person an offender, unless he was able to prove his innocence. 
For almost a year now, this date has been the main theme in 
German denazification; almost all Germans agree that occasion- 
ally it does point to the really guilty, but if so, it is by sheer acci- 
dent. At any rate, according to the German view, membership 
constitutes much too superficial and misleading an indication 
of guilt. 

I will not refer to the great number of grotesquely unfair 
individual cases, but wish to point only to the very typical mass 
phenomenon of the bourgeois middle-class Germans with nation- 
alistic and pan-German convictions, who either did not join the 
party at all, or joined it only at a very late date, simply because 
they were far less exposed to the pressure and suspicion of the 
Nazi machine, and because they did not need to enter the party 
to allay suspicions of any lack of nationalism. This was not true 
for the letter carrier or the bookkeeper who previously had been 
a Social Democrat, who had several young children at home, and 
who claimed for himself the fundamental right of not having to 
be a hero. If, in addition to joining the party, he had collected 
contributions to the National Socialist popular welfare fund 
(NS-Volkswohlfahrt), because, in line with the general practice, he 
had been forced to assume this task, he is considered to have been 
an official of the party and therefore an offender, unless he can 
refute such a charge. If he cannot, he finds himself condemned to 
a labor camp and to confiscation of his property. In comparison, a 
colonel fares much better. Professional officer and holder of the 
Knight’s Cross, conferred upon him on the strength of the 
numerous hero’s deaths among his soldiers, he is not a presump- 
tive offender and does not need to subject himself to any kind 
of trial unless by chance someone were to stand up and charge 
him with a particular crime. 


IV 


The law was put into force on March 5, 1946, together with the 
appendix demanded by the Americans, but it has hardly begun 
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to be applied. First, there are technical difficulties of which I’ 
shall try to convey some idea. In Stuttgart, for example, there 
are an estimated 80,000 persons who are subject to a formal pro- 
cedure for being cleared (Verfahren der Reinigung). This in- 
volves examination of their questionnaires and checking against 
earlier denazification procedures; the public prosecutor has to 
make his investigations; the implicated person then has to pro- 
duce counterevidence or appear for a hearing. A hearing is set, 
witnesses are examined, documents are read, council for the 
defense enters his plea. The tribunal (Spruchkammer) deliber- 
ates, judgment is pronounced and arguments in support of the 
decision are given, whereupon the case is appealed, the appeal 
is argued, heard, and decided upon. 

It is very difficult to find suitable prosecutors and judges, 
since, of course, these have to be quite pure politically. But 
politically unobjectionable personnel for vital governmental func- 
tions, such as criminal law and internal administration, is ex- 
tremely rare. More than one year has passed since the inception 
of the occupation. Every individual, as well as the public at 
large, has urgent concerns to deal with, concerns which renew and 
augment themselves constantly. Everyone counts among his im- 
mediate or remoter family circle one or more persons who, on 
technical or material grounds, are held to have been Nazis. In the 
smaller communities, especially, those persons—lawyers, justices, 
administrative officials_who could be considered competent to 
perform the functions of prosecutor or judge do not care to as- 
sume positions that are liable to bring them into conflict either 
with a large part of the local population or with the military 
government. In view of these difficulties a special law making 
public service obligatory was enacted as a means of forcing suit- 
able persons to discharge such functions. It is not hard to 
foresee the effect of this law on the activities and legal decisions 


of such persons. 
In pointing out all these difficulties and insuperable obstacles, I 


do not by any means wish to be understood as saying that nothing 
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‘can or should be done. On the contrary, it is most urgent that 
something be done. The injustice that has been inflicted and 
suffered must not be permitted to be passed over in silence. The 
house of democracy and freedom can stand only on cleared, level, 
and firm ground. Even if cleansing by revolution was impossible, 
or if the opportunity for it has been missed, we are, after all, deal- 
ing with a political process, whether or not it unfolds in judicial 
form. Such a mixture of politics and justice, however, is a dan- 
gerous and precarious matter; we Germans know this only too 
well. Hence care must be taken, first, lest political mistakes be 
committed, and second, lest Justice, the idea of a government 
based on right and justice (Rechtsstaat) and of forms correspond- 
ing to this idea, be compromised. 

A political mistake may be committed by taking as a point of 
departure the formal concept of a collective guilt of larger masses. 
Masses, as such, and individuals, on the sole ground that they 
have belonged to a mass, are not responsible according to that 
opinion which I consider correct. It might be politically wiser 
to try to win the support of these masses instead of disciplining 
them. 

Law and justice are being compromised for the following rea- 
sons. From ages past, society has developed the idea and form 
of criminal procedure for the purpose of prosecuting individual 
and specific crimes. In this we have at our disposal the wisdom 
and the experience of thousands of years. It is therefore right 
and possible to punish an individual for just acts that he com- 
mitted. But the idea of putting him on trial on the ground of 
membership in a ruling, and de facto legal, mass party, or to 
prosecute him for activities which in themselves had no illegal 
content—perhaps, after all, that idea is not altogether new. What 
is new, however, is the clothing of this process in the garb of a 
government of law and thus giving it the appearance of demo- 
cratic and independent administration of justice. 

This is breaking new and dangerous ground; setting foot on 
it may well turn summum jus into summa injuria. 














SOCIAL INSURANCE VERSUS 
POOR RELIEF 


BY FRIEDA WUNDERLICH 


I 


] T was with great distrust that industrialists in all countries wit- 
nessed during the 1880's the introduction of a system of com- 
pulsory insurance in Germany—a system that even the founder 
himself, the statesman Bismarck, described as a kind of state 
socialism. Why should the country whose methods of administer- 
ing poor relief had been the model for others take this sudden 
plunge? Germany had organized the so-called Elberfeld Sys- 
tem, whereby local residents helped the poor in their own small 
section of the city. The spirit of mutual aid which this system 
fostered and the close relationship between the benefactor and 
the recipient seemed to eliminate the disagreeable features of the 
bureaucracy of English poor relief. Why then break with cen- 
tury-old tradition? Only German militarism could be responsi- 
ble for compelling the whole working class to make provision 
for periods of disability and old age. Insurance was a generally 
accepted method of protection. But why make it compulsory? 
Why not leave it to the persons concerned to negotiate their 
contracts voluntarily, and let public authorities take care of the 
small group of persons who could not protect themselves. And 
what about the tremendous financial burden imposed by the 
new system on German industry, which could not fail to hamper 
its development? It was the consensus that no other country 
would follow the road of compulsion. 

Forty years later virtually every industrial country, with the 
exception of the United States, had followed. The growing 
insecurity of larger and larger parts of the population, the un- 
willingness of those threatened with insecurity to accept poor 
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relief, the discovery of the reasons for substandard living condi- 
tions, and German experience with the results of her social 
insurance program, which, contrary to forecasts, had not retarded 
the development of her industries—these were among the reasons 
that prompted other countries to follow Germany’s example. 
With increasing industrialization and concentration of business 
and with regularly recurring business depressions, so large a 
proportion of the population had become painfully aware of its 
insecurity that the demand for help was no longer confined 
to pauperized groups. Nevertheless these masses, though unable 
to solve their security problem themselves, were rejecting the 
help offered them in the form of relief. It was the stigma of poor 
relief, its punitive character, the loss of political rights connected 
with its acceptance, the narrowness which restricted relief to 
the barest subsistence level, and various other obnoxious features 
that made the system detestable to those who needed its help, 
and caused them to demand the establishment of an institution- 
alized, overall system, free from arbitrariness and intimidation, 
in the building of which they were ready to cooperate. 

Investigation of families living below a subsistence level 
had made it clear that in 75 to 80 percent of the cases want was 
due to a lack of earning power, and that the principle measures 
to be taken against substandard living were those that would 
constitute protection in the event of destruction or interruption 
of earning power. To care for the needy during periods of 
illness, disability, and old age by means of relief proved impossi- 
ble. Even with socialists in power, as they were in Germany 
in 1918, the high ideal of making relief a dignified case-work 
program was shattered by the discrepancy between need and 
resources, by the inability of an inflexible bureaucracy to inte- 
grate the highly individualized method of case work, and the 
inability of the latter, wherever it was applied, to cope with mass 
destitution. Relief became a stereotyped wholesale procedure. 
Only in health work, where social work could be backed up by 
social insurance, was real protection achieved. 
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As a result of such observations, and of the realization that 
voluntary insurance never reached those who most urgently 
needed it, while its cost was rising because of poor selection of 
risks, compulsory insurance conquered all industrial European 
countries, and by 1935 had even gained a foothold in the United 
States. In this country it received the attractive name, “‘social 
security,” an expression that promises more than the American 
system actually fulfills, and thereby serves to obscure the issue. 

Hardly had the victory been won when attacks on the system 
began in certain countries ruled by either dictatorial governments 
or socialist tendencies. When Hitler came into power he did not 
dare to restrict social insurance, which had become so essential a 
measure against destitution, and which the German people con- 
sidered one of their proudest achievements. It gradually became 
clear, however, that he intended to change the system of insur- 
ance into one of assistance or relief. Noninsured persons were 
granted the same benefits as insured persons in such matters 
as medical, dental, and maternity care, while “enemies of the 
regime” and workers who remained away from work without 
reason lost their legal claim to benefits. But the essential differ- 
ence between insurance and relief lies in the right to draw 
benefits. Once this right is denied by making the claim de- 
pendent on the existence of need or on worthy behavior, the 
insurance system becomes one of assistance or relief. With re- 
gard to old-age benefits it was announced that assistance would 
replace insurance “‘after victory” and “after the Moloch capitalism 
had been destroyed.” Grading the benefits according to former 
contributions was considered too “capitalistic”; financing by 
general taxation with equalization of benefits was pronounced 
“the only way of realizing a socialistic folk community.” ? 


1The quoted phrases are taken from announcements of the future assistance 
scheme made by Dr. Robert Ley, leader of the German Labor Front, in 1940. 
In September 1942, the German Labor Front stated: “All improvements [of social 
insurance] . . . have the tragic fate that they do not change the faults of the 
insurance principle but force the nation into growing expenses without finding an 


organic solution.” (Arbeitswissenschaftliches Institut der Deutschen Arbeitsfront, 


Wirtschafts- und Sozialberichte, Berlin, September 1942, p. 101.) 
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This development would have been in accordance with the 
trend in Soviet Russia where the worker does not contribute 
financially and where social insurance was transformed by law in 
December 1938 into a “powerful weapon for the strengthening 
of labor discipline.” Temporary disability benefits have been 
reduced in order to diminish fluctuations, and administrators of 
the system are advised to give priority to shock workers and to 
grant benefits in such a way as to increase the productivity of 
labor.” 

The third country to resort to a general assistance and relief 
system—that is, New Zealand—is a far cry from Nazi Germany 
and Soviet Russia. But it is not surprising that this small, pre- 
dominantly agricultural country (with a population of 1.6 million 
in 1944), which makes a closed shop and arbitration of labor 
disputes compulsory, has embarked on a “noncapitalistic’’ pro- 
gram of public assistance, embracing the whole population. It is 
indicative of the trend of development in this country that 
medical * and superannuation benefits (to be introduced grad- 
ually for persons 65 years of age and over) are free to all without 
regard for their economic circumstances. For eight other types 
of benefits a means test is still required, but public opinion favors 
its abolition if costs can be controlled. Thus the New Zealand 
scheme is a combination of assistance without a means test, and 
relief. 

If it seems consistent for these countries to abandon an insur- 
ance program, which maintains individual responsibility in a 
collective system, the recent movement in the United States in 

2 According to a decree of the Council of People’s Commissars of the U.S.S.R. 
of the Central Committee of the Communist Party and of the All-Union Central 


Council of Trade Unions of December 28, 1938, published (in Russian) in 
Collection of Laws and Ordinances of the U.S.S.R., 1939, No. 1. 


3 Medical, surgical, hospital and X-ray treatment, physical therapy, maternity 
care, pharmaceutical benefits, and district nursing are among the public medical 
services. These benefits cover ordinary medical hazards in everyday life; addi- 
tional services may be purchased. (Jacob Fisher, “The New Zealand Social 
Security Program,” in Social Security Bulletin, September 1945, p. 11.) Work- 
men’s compensation is administered separately without an income test. 
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this direction is less understandable, unless it is regarded as a 
fight against business taxation. It is the American people who 
have always stood for self-help, self-responsibility, freedom, and 
independence, and who should, therefore, prefer insurance to 
relief, for under insurance the worker remains responsible for 
his own economic status, while under relief the state takes over 
this responsibility. 

Much of the recent discussion of social security in this country 
has not been very productive. There are, on the one hand, 
those persons and groups who recognize the need for social 
security and therefore want not only to maintain the present 
system but to expand its coverage and liberalize its benefits. Most 
of the representatives of this group support a “‘progressive’’ bill, 
but do not take the trouble to study the experience of other 
countries, or to work out solutions for those questions that have 
remained unsolved in foreign systems, nor to calculate the possi- 
ble expense and think through the financial problems. The 
money they spend is used for publicity, not research. The 
opponents of social insurance, on the other hand, engage in 
considerable research. ‘They are eager to discover the shortcom- 
ings of the systems, but their findings are frequently superficial 
and inclined to exaggeration. Their main concern is the finan- 
cial “burden”; the need for security is disregarded. 

In the light of this situation, a book like Relief and Social 
Security by Lewis Meriam, which combines an understanding of 
our social needs with criticism of our insurance and assistance 
systems, and gives all the arguments in favor of relief, is extremely 
welcome, for it provides the basis for a serious discussion of the 
fundamental issue: ‘““How can the United States develop a uni- 
versal, comprehensive, and coordinated system of social security 
that will relieve or prevent want at a cost which the nation can 
afford, without seriously interfering with the American way of 
life?’ + Mr. Meriam’s book offers a thorough analysis of our 


4Meriam, Relief and Social Security, Brookings Institution (Washington 1946) 
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Social Security Act, of old-age and survivors insurance, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and the assistance schemes, with a complete 
catalogue of their weaknesses. To the frequently voiced criticism 
of other students, and especially of responsible members of the 
Social Security Board itself, concerning the absence of universal 
coverage, the lack of comprehensiveness and coordination of bene- 
fits, and the shifting of costs to the future generation, the author 
adds his own investigations which are based on thorough actuarial 
studies. His criticisms are justified, except in the few cases where 
they are dependent on what is evidently a misinterpretation of 
the facts.® 

It may be added by way of extenuation that all social insurance 
systems have been built up bit by bit, with integration according 
to plan coming only at a late stage of development. Piecemeal 
legislation, which leads to uncoordinated policymaking, financ- 
ing, and administration, is perhaps the only way to create such 
huge projects. To set up an ideal system at the start would be 
far too difficult a task, especially in a country without the tradi- 
tion of a nonpartisan career bureaucracy, a country which has yet 
to find a solution for the problem of centralization and decen- 
tralization. Germany experimented for nine years with unem- 
ployment relief, adding one insurance feature after another, thus 
gradually transforming it into an insurance system which was 
believed to be unobjectionable, only to be proved a failure after 
a few years. It cannot be denied, however, that in the American 
systems sound principles have frequently been abandoned with 
an attitude that can best be expressed by the phrase, “After us, 
the deluge.”’ 

In looking for remedies Mr. Meriam proposes no reforms of 
the existing system; he is convinced that a solution can be found 
only in a return to fundamentals and not in minor modifications 
or extensions of the program as it stands. Mr. Meriam recognizes 
that there is no solution that would not in the future require 


5A number of these instances are dealt with in the review of the book which 
appears in this issue of Social Research. 
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adaptation to then current conditions. He does not adhere to the 
belief that a comprehensive system of social insurance, with its 
tendency toward equalization of incomes, will promote a high 
level of employment. ‘Real social security, as distinguished from 
an elaborate social security system,” he says, “calls for an 
economy in balance at a level which will insure large production 
and a high level of employment.” ® The great importance of the 
cost factor of social security in establishing this level is fully 
recognized. According to Meriam, excessive costs may reduce 
productivity and lessen employment, or by stimulating inflation- 
ary processes prevent the system from attaining the desired 
objectives. 

In this connection, the calculations of the estimated cost of an 
all-embracing American system similar to that planned for Britain 
are of special interest. The author presents them in two ways. 
By taking the estimated expenditure of the British plan for 1975 
(a year in which the full load will not have been reached), con- 
verting it into dollars, and adjusting it for American population 
figures, he finds that the cost of the British plan in the United 
States would be about 10 billion dollars a year by 1975. Allow- 
ances for differences in purchasing power would raise the sum 
to 15 billion. The cost of the social insurance benefits alone 
would be 6.5 billion dollars, and 10 billion if the pound is 
figured at $6, which corresponds to its American purchasing 
power. 

Another calculation, made for an all-embracing American sys- 
tem with moderate benefits ($25 to $30 a month) for the year 
1940, including benefits for the old, survivors, widowed, divorced, 
and separated women between 50 and 64 years of age, and those 
younger than 50 but unable to work as homemakers or in gainful 
employment, for unemployed, and for permanently disabled per- 
sons, and including provisions for medical care, maternity and 
funeral benefits, all without a means test, as well as allowances 
($15 a month) with means test for unsupported children, yielded 


6 Meriam, op. cit., p. 567. 
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an estimated expense amounting to a total of more than 10.9 
billion dollars.” 

The figures confront the people with the necessity of deciding 
whether they want such a redistribution of wealth. They con- 
front the worker with the choice of paying the high price for 
security or— 

In discussing the “or,” Mr. Meriam discards the whole social 
insurance system with the exception of workmen’s compensation, 
which he does not mention. Those schemes included in the 
Social Security Act are condemned because the value of their 
benefits may be destroyed by changes in the level of prices and 
wages and because a government in financial distress may have 
no alternative but to inflate and thereby destroy the purchasing 
power of the benefits. The reserve system is rejected with the 
well-known argument that insurance reserves of the national gov- 
ernment consist only of its own obligations to pay in the future 
and therefore do not lessen future burdens. Social security, 
moreover, is only one among many competing claims on the 
limited revenue of the government. It cannot be given priority 
over other forms of expenditure which may be more constructive. 
Among social security expenditures, however, allotments for the 
relief of want are considered to be urgent and to warrant a 
high priority. 

The alternative proposed by Mr. Meriam is a relief system 
with universal coverage providing for all major hazards (similar 
to the New Zealand system), granting benefits only to those 
who are in need and providing only enough to bring them up to 


7 Like all estimates, these figures contain a highly conjectural element, but 
they are certainly closer to reality than the naive assumptions that the burden will 
be small. The importance of the size of the figures will, of course, depend on the 
national income and on whether or not full employment can be provided. Though 
a national income of 77 billion dollars in 1940 might have been able to support 
such a system, the income of 40 billion dollars in 1932 certainly could not have 
done so (even if adjustment is made for a lower expenditure in this year). 
Every security system suffers during a depression when contributions and taxes 
decline, sickness increases, and people are forced to retire at a younger age than 


they would during a boom. 
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a standard whose minimum is determined by the national gov- 
ernment; the states would be free to add to this. As in New 
Zealand, such a scheme would be financed by earmarked taxes, 
preferably a universal flat income tax with no exemptions and 
applicable to the entire income. The payroll tax would be 
abolished because it is a tax on employment, has no relationship 
to the ability to pay, and may be shifted to the consumer. If 
relief is to be restricted to those in need and to providing the 
subsistence deficit, a means test would have to be applied. The 
test, which would allow adjustment to individual situations, 
might indicate that loans, not benefits, should be granted. Pro- 
vision could be made for resorting to children for the support of 
their parents and to the recovery of benefits from the estate of 
a beneficiary after his death. 

Mr. Meriam proposes a simple procedure for the means test: a 
special income tax form for low-income individuals and families, 
with detailed statements of responsibility for dependents and 
major expenditures. Such declarations could be turned over to 
the public welfare department where they would become part 
of the records of those in need. The welfare department would 
then investigate these cases on its own initiative. Mr. Meriam 
believes that in this way situations may be revealed in which 
ignorance or pride is making a family get along at a level so low 
as to be detrimental to the public interest. 

A rough calculation of the cost of a means-test system is made 
with the same basic data that were used in estimating social 
insurance costs for 1940. The estimates are dependent on four 
factors: (1) the standards adopted by the legislature to be used 
in determining need and hence eligibility, (2) the prevailing 
economic conditions, that is, the availability of employment, and 
especially (3) the duration of any economic recession, and (4) the 
size of the benefits. Under the relief system, expenditures for 
moderate benefits in the same categories as those covered by the 
insurance system are estimated to total 3.7 billion dollars as 
compared with 10.9 billion. More generous provisions would 
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result in a cost of 16.8 billion dollars for the insurance benefits 
as against 7.6 billion for the means-test system or about half 
of the amount used for the insurance system. 


II 


After due consideration of Mr. Meriam’s proposals, I reject his 
solution of the problem. To be sure, it will have a strong appeal 
—and that makes it dangerous. It looks like a “universal, com- 
prehensive, and coordinated” system in place of one which is 
“chaotic, unsystematic and improperly financed.” It promises to 
save unnecessary expense, and to preclude a future choice be- 
tween inflexibility of an overburdened economy or escape by way 
of inflation. It promises to restrict expenses for defensive pur- 
poses and by so doing to leave the way free for more constructive 
tasks. 

But I challenge Mr. Meriam on a number of specific points. 
In the first place, social security is not, as he frequently claims, 
merely remedial or defensive. It can be, and has been in many 
countries, extremely effective in heightening the efficiency of 
production. The opponents of social security cannot deny that 
workmen’s compensation has stimulated the safety movement, 
that merit rating has made safe working conditions profitable 
for the entrepreneur, and that a return to the ways of the pre- 
insurance period would decrease safety and cause losses in human 
life and working capacity incomparably heavier than the financial 
investment in protection. 

The experience in other branches of social insurance has not 
been very different. With regard to health insurance the intro- 
duction of income protection and cash benefits has been followed 
in all countries by an interest in the prevention of illness. The 
shift of emphasis from cash to medical benefits, though the 
former were also increased, reveals the trend toward rehabilita- 
tion rather than compensation. In Germany, for example, in 
the early days of health insurance, benefits in kind (medical 
care and the like) amounted to only 33.3 percent of all expendi- 
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tures in this field, but by 1937 this percentage had risen to 74.2, 
while cash benefits totaled only 25.8 percent.® 

Indeed, wherever health insurance was introduced, large num- 
bers of individuals and families, who had been too poor to pay 
for proper care, received medical treatment in the early stages 
of illness, and all the assistance required for quick recovery. ‘Thus 
the spread of infectious and contagious diseases was checked, and 
such prevalent illnesses as tuberculosis and venereal disease re- 
duced. Perhaps the most effective use of health insurance abroad 
was applied to maternal and infant care, which in Germany, at 
least, extended throughout the country, even to the most remote 
rural districts, and was drawn on for two out of every three new- 
born babies. Regular examinations of school children, com- 
bined with the treatment provided for by sick funds, led to the 
early discovery of physical handicaps and ailments that might 
respond to prompt treatment but would be incurable at a later 
date. The health of the nation, as a whole, was improved by 
the immense educational work done in dispensaries, the insur- 
ance doctor’s office, the baby center, and the dental clinic. 

All these preventive features are absent in relief programs. 
“Restriction of service to persons in need,” according to an out- 
standing expert, “jeopardizes preventive action. It comes too 
late to prevent complications, serious illnesses and chronic stages 
of sickness, and too late to permit the most economical use of 
the taxpayer’s money. It is the considered opinion of nearly all 
experts abroad that the public-assistance approach to the organiza- 
tion of medical care is highly undesirable and that it should be 
employed as little as possible.” ® 

The opponents of health insurance have an erroneous concept 
of productivity. According to their view, every saving of ex- 
pense in such matters as shortening medical treatment is pro- 


8 Statistik des deutschen Reichs, vol. 529, Die Krankenversicherung, 1937, 


Pp. 42. 
9 Franz Goldmann, “Foreign Programs of Medical Care and Their Lessons,” in 


New England Journal of Medicine, January 31, 1946. 
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ductive, and they cite the statistics of countries with health insur- 
ance programs to show how the periods of illness have been 
prolonged. But would it be more productive for a family to buy 
securities than to invest the same money in the cure of a child 
stricken with polio? Undeniably the investment in the child 
prolongs medical treatment, involves large expenditures, and 
leaves the family poorer. And yet common sense and intelli- 
gence dictate this procedure. Why should we not apply the same 
common sense and intelligence to society? 

From a purely practical point of view, it is clear that preventive 
measures are an economy. Early hospitalization of a patient 
results in shortening his stay, and adequate medical care reduces 
the period during which cash benefits have to be paid. The 
checking of epidemics by prompt measures and the avoidance of 
permanent disabilities must be recognized as tangible economic 
gains. It is therefore unjustifiable to speak merely of the cost 
involved in health insurance without considering the savings 
effected.” 

It is impossible to measure the beneficial influence that health 
insurance could have on the operation of workmen’s compensa- 
tion. To date, this branch of social insurance has suffered from 
the difficulty of finding an impartial medical service system. 
Injured workers complain of inadequate and inefficient treat- 
ment, employers and insurance companies of overtreatment, and 
both about the unavailability of really qualified medical service. 
Health insurance would provide the injured worker with imme- 
diate medical care and thereby guarantee the quickest restora- 


10 The operation of health insurance plans, in so far as they have been devel- 
oped in the United States, support this contention. “Expenditures for health 
programs provide a net profit,” stated the National Association of Manufacturers 
in a survey of health plans of its members in 1940. Reporting on the provisions, 
some of which were similar to those offered by most insurance programs (physical 
examinations, records of illnesses, hospital insurance, doctor’s and nurse’s services), 
1620 companies found that the programs had reduced labor turnover by 27.8 
percent and absenteeism by 29.7 percent, in addition to cutting down accident 
frequency and compensation cases. (National Association of Manufacturers, Indus- 
trial Health Practices, A Report of a Survey of 2064 Industrial Establishments, 


New York, October 1941, pp. 45, 14, 33-) 
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tion of health, decrease the danger of permanent disability, and 
benefit both groups through the ultimate economy. 

Health insurance would also increase the number of hospitals 
in the country—there are still 155 counties without public 
hospitals—and would enable existing institutions to improve their 
medical equipment and to provide medical research with illness 
records. It would also make it possible to achieve a more equal 
distribution of physicians throughout the country—in 1944 South 
Carolina had only one-third as many doctors in proportion to 
its population as Massachusetts had, and 81 rural counties were 
without any doctor at all. 

Health insurance abroad has overcome many of its initial diffi- 
culties, such as excessive drugging, requests for medical attention 
for trifling illnesses or in cases of malingering. There are, how- 
ever, many problems yet unsolved, for example, the difficulty of 
making routinized mass treatment thorough and individualized, 
and the conflicts over certification of incapacity for work. The 
United States might well regard the solution of these problems 
as a Challenge. 

It may be that a public-assistance scheme making medical care 
available to the entire population as a community service com- 
parable to free public education would be preferable to health 
insurance. But so long as we are not ready to provide these 
services without cost, while leaving it to the individual to make 
his own arrangements if he prefers not to avail himself of the free 
services, then insurance is the best means of protecting the health 
of the nation. 

Of a somewhat different nature are the productive effects of 
that problem child of social security—unemployment insurance. 
It is true that insurance in this field protects only a certain per- 
centage of unemployed workers and only for a limited time, while 
those who need it most (casual workers and the long-time unem- 
ployed) do not get it. But the number of those actually pro- 
tected by it is larger than statistics indicate because of the great 
turnover among short-time unemployed. Since employers give 
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preference to those who have not been out of work long, a large 
group of unemployed are, in fact, protected from asking for 
relief. Even the limited protection is of value in shielding the 
worker from the demoralizing effect of a sudden plunge from 
a relatively high standard of living into the depths of poverty. 
The period of transition during which he has a small, fixed in- 
come and is not compelled to use up his savings is important for 
material and mental adjustment. It allows him to preserve 
his home and prevents a forced liquidation of assets which might 
aggravate the downturn of business. 

Most of the insurance schemes abroad have made provision for 
the reabsorption of unemployed workers by business. American 
attempts, however, to use unemployment productively, that is, 
to provide an incentive for employers to stabilize employment by 
way of a merit rating in financing the system, is doomed to failure. 
The incentives afforded are not sufficient to induce industry to 
make any great effort in that direction, and only two states have 
geared the tax reductions to an index of stability of employment. 
Merit rating has merely impaired the effectiveness of the system 
and will not serve to reduce unemployment." 

Another major point on which I take issue with Mr. Meriam 
is the difference in expenditure between an insurance and a 
relief system, which, I claim, would be much smaller than he 
assumes. Let us take as examples the three greatest cost factors 
—health, unemployment, and old-age benefits. The difference 
between a system granting moderate medical care to families with 
incomes up to $5,000, as compared with coverage for 20 percent 
of the population, would be 3.13 billion dollars, according to Mr. 
Meriam. From this sum, however, must be deducted all con- 
tributions that are made today on a voluntary basis to prepay- 
ment and similar plans; such payments might be discontinued or 


11 The recent proposal of Murray W. Latimer to use unemployment insurance 
as a basis for guaranteed wages does not seem productive either. It may easily 
destabilize business by inducing industry to concentrate work instead of spread- 


ing it. 
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they might be counted as partial payment toward compulsory 
insurance. Contributions to voluntary plans would undoubtedly 
be continued if only relief were provided. ‘The difference in 
the cost of the two systems would then be considerably less. 
Moreover, when we consider reports on health conditions in rural 
areas, it may be doubted whether medical care for 20 percent 
of the population would be sufficient protection of the health 
of the nation. It should be remembered also that we cannot 
figure in dollars and cents the losses in productivity and the 
public expense that are the result of the permanent disability 
or premature death of the wage earner who neglects his health; 
nor can we estimate the cost of other possible consequences of 
his failure to obtain proper medical care, such as curtailed edu- 
cation for his children, or the increased chances of criminality 
among the youth. 

With regard to unemployment benefits where, according to 
Mr. Meriam, the difference between moderate insurance and 
moderate relief would amount to 1.44 billion dollars, the basic 
figures do not provide a realistic picture. Meriam assumes 
that under the insurance system payments would be made to 2 
million unemployed persons, while under the relief system only 
20 percent of that number would be eligible. The figure of 
2 million unemployed presupposes a state of high prosperity, 
hardly ever reached except during and shortly after a war, and in 
which the “irreducible minimum of unemployed persons” would 
comprise not only the frictionally unemployed, some of whom 
may not be eligible for relief, but also the so-called “hard core,”— 
the persons who, because of deficiences in their employability, 
are hard to place. Practically all of them would be relief cases. 
The picture becomes still more unfavorable to relief if we 
take into consideration that such a period of overemployment 
can hardly be permanent. The larger the number of those out 
of work, the smaller the share of frictionally unemployed and 
the larger the percentage of long-time unemployed who would 
need help. 
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In the matter of old-age benefits where Mr. Meriam calculates 
that the difference between insurance and relief benefits would 
amount to 1.45 billion dollars, only 33 percent of those persons 
65 years of age and over are figured as being relief recipients 
as compared with 78 percent who would claim their social 
insurance benefits. Again the relief figures must be regarded as 
too low, when we consider that on June 30, 1945, for 23 percent 
of the 10.1 million persons 65 years of age and over, assistance 
(other than from relatives and friends) and, for another 17.8 
percent, pensions (13.9 percent if we deduct individual annuity 
contracts) were the most significant sources of income or support. 
In spite of an extremely favorable business situation only 33.7 
percent of this age group were in the labor market, and only g.1 
percent lived mainly on the income obtained from their 
investments.?* 

These figures indicate that at that time about 37 percent of the 
persons over 65 were being maintained by some form of pension 
or relief. During an unfavorable business situation the per- 
centage would be higher, since a smaller group would remain 
gainfully occupied and fewer old people would receive help 
from relatives and friends.'* 

In addition, one factor has been neglected in all the calcula- 
tions: administrative costs are considerably higher in a relief 
system, which requires frequent careful investigations by a large 
number of case workers, than in an insurance system operated 
with a comparatively small clerical staff. 

I come, therefore, to the conclusion that a public-relief system 
would not be as inexpensive as Mr. Meriam has assumed in his 


12 Issues in Social Security, a Report to the Committee on Ways and Means of 
the House of Representatives by the Committee’s Social Security Technical Staff, 
established pursuant to House Resolution 204, 79th Congress, ist Session (Wash- 
ington 1946), pp. 270-71. 

13 In New Zealand in 1943, 78 percent of the persons aged 60 and over received 
benefits under government programs as compared with approximately 22 percent 
in the United States. (Paul Fisher, Cash Benefits under the New Zealand Social 
Security Program, Federal Social Security Agency, Bureau Report No. 13, Wash- 


ington 1945, P- 5-) 
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comparison of the systems; that the insurance systems, if exemp- 
tions were granted to those privately insured, would be less 
expensive than he has estimated; and that the difference between 
the costs of the two systems would therefore be considerably 
smaller. 

My main objection to a relief system is that a means test 
cannot be handled in a dignified way. Mr. Meriam offers the 
insurance-mindedness of the British people in explanation of the 
fact that the British plans go a long way toward preserving 
equities. But several questions present themselves. Why do 
they cling to the insurance concept which gives all persons equal 
protection for the same contribution? Why, as Sir William 
Beveridge says is true, would the insured person rather pay than 
not pay? Why did they introduce old-age insurance when there 
had long been in existence pension systems protecting all needy 
old persons? The answer would appear to be that centuries of 
experience with the poor laws have made them suspicious of all 
means tests and have made this nation, which certainly dislikes 
compulsion, the fervent champion of compulsory insurance. The 
British workers feel that their contributions furnish the strongest 
ground for repudiating the deeply detested means test. They 
want security as a legal right, not as charity. They still know 
about the old poor law that was reformed again and again without 
ever losing its obnoxious and humiliating character, that did as 
little as possible for the destitute, and always operated to prevent 
the condition of the pauper from becoming better than that of 
the independent poor. They know that it was impossible to 
handle relief in a way that protected self-respect and independ- 
ence. They remember that relief penalized the thrifty. 

That the American worker feels the same way was indicated 
by the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor 
which, in protesting the recent organization of the Federal Secur- 
ity Agency as a new department devoted to welfare, stated: “Nor 
do we want old age and unemployment benefits administered 
as welfare matters. On the contrary, they constitute deferred 
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payment of wages out of earnings which workers help to produce. 
They are earned rights and not public assistance benefits.” ' 

Mr. Meriam thinks that a simple, detailed income tax declara- 
tion cannot be detestable to the person in need. That may be 
true of the declaration, but not of the investigation that ensues. 
Any searching inquiry into personal affairs is degrading and 
rarely free from arbitrariness. Since benefits have to be paid out 
of current income, and since revenues tend to decline when help 
is most widely needed, the inclination to restrict aid to the most 
indigent and to their most urgent needs will be irresistible. The 
taxpayer, for his part, will demand a rigid investigation in order 
to exclude all persons who still have means of their own or 
relatives who can take care of them. There would be some 
justice in this insistence, since under such a system the middle- 
class family of small means, who has to pay the tax even at 
great sacrifice, will never receive anything in return. The British 
insurance plan, of course, protects the needy person against the 
taxpayer; a relief plan, even of the kind Mr. Meriam suggests, 
would only deter people from asking for relief because of the 
inevitable investigations. 

A national minimum standard of living, which would be the 
only protection against such pressure under a system of relief, 
would have to be very low indeed, since it would be applicable 
to all parts of the country, rural as well as urban. The provision 
that state and local authorities may ge beyond the minimum may 
have some bearing in a period of prosperity, but depression will 
cause allowances to be reduced to the poverty level, unless the 
alternative of inflation is chosen. We have seen, moreover, how 
in many states political pressure has tended to increase benefits 
for those who have a vote to the detriment of those who have 
none—that is, the children. 

Our present social security system is attacked because it lacks 
comprehensiveness. But the comprehensive relief system also 


14 American Federation of Labor, Report of the Executive Council .. . to the 
65th Convention, Chicago, October 7, 1946, p. 113. 
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falls short of offering an all-around solution for the problem of 
want. For the share-cropper, the migrant worker, and other 
underprivileged groups in our society, the system fails to find a 
“productive” solution. Nor does it protect the worker whose 
wages are too low to allow him to live at the minimum level 
of health and decency. The payment of wage subsidies to such 
workers is no remedy. The memory of the English wage allow- 
ances alone, with their depressing influence on wages, their 
destructive effect on the initiative of the worker, and their tend- 
ency to pauperize the English wage-earning population, would 
prevent a revival of this system. Indeed, the study of hundreds of 
years of poor law administration yields ample proof that mankind 
has been incapable of coping with the problem of want by 
means of relief. The poor laws never succeeded in relieving 
need in a “prompt, systematic and efficient” way. 

It seems clear that all parties should agree that there is no 
panacea, that no perfect structure of social security is possible. 
There must be a compromise between conflicting interests: the 
interests of those who seek security without the loss of personal 
dignity as against those who seek to avoid too great a financial 
burden. This task would be eased by the realization that the 
real burdens are unemployment and disease, not the care of 
those who are out of work or ill, and that any scheme that 
would provide an optimum of prevention or speedy rectification 
would ease the financial burden. The cheapest way often does 
not pay. 

The objections raised against financing old-age and survivors 
insurance by accumulation of reserves are not justified. The 
government borrows from the fund money which it would other- 
wise have borrowed from the public. Government bonds are 
a good investment, not different in character from those of 
private concerns. Any possible harm that may derive from the 
existence of large reserves is less dangerous than a large increase 
in the tax rate during a depression. And, to be quite realistic, 
would a Congress which refuses in a period of prosperity to 
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raise taxes for meeting the cost of old-age insurance be willing 
to increase taxes during a depression? In any case, a flat income 
tax which fails to provide a progressively higher scale for higher 
incomes violates the ability-to-pay principle, since it falls more 
heavily on the poor than on the rich. 

We may indeed find ourselves in the absurd situation of in- 
creasing the benefits in times of good business and decreasing 
benefits when they are most urgently needed. It would be 
worthwhile, therefore, to consider the modification of existing 
systems, provided, of course, that the American worker is willing 
to pay the proportionately higher cost of increased benefits. At 
this point, no political party would support a program to deprive 
of their legal claims the millions of workers covered by social 
insurance. But the discussion which has been started about relief 
versus insurance will demonstrate to the nonthinking propa- 
gandists of social security the magnitude of the financial sacrifice 
involved. If this realization should contribute to the construc- 
tion of thrifty systems proof against unfair operation, the service 
rendered would be greater than if we were to exchange insurance 


for relief. 
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EMPLOYMENT IN 1947 


I 


Tue Employment Act of 1946 has given rise to two official economic 
documents: the first annual report of the Council of Economic 
Advisers ! and the President’s economic report. Of these the latter 
will be discussed here more extensively than the former, because 
it alone gives detailed material concerning the employment outlook 
for 1947. This in no way diminishes the importance of the Council 
Report as a statement of principle, particularly the sections entitled 
“The Political Philosophy of the Employment Act” and “The Eco- 
nomic Philosophy of Sustained Employment.” 

In line with the general tenor of the Council Report, probably 
the majority of American economists today would subscribe to a 
philosophy that seeks a middle path between what are called the 
“Spartan doctrine of laissez faire” and the “Roman doctrine of an 
external remedy.” ‘Theorists who “believe that depression is a whole- 
some purgative for business, eliminating those who are too weak or 
too short-sighted to be entitled to survive,” are rightly blamed in 
the Council Report (p. 11) for overlooking the fact that in depres- 
sions “efficient as well as inefficient workers become unemployed, 
and the Nation as a whole suffers.” As for the “external remedy 
doctrine” according to which “‘we can always create full employment 
by pumping enough purchasing power into the system” and, if there 
is inflation, “turn the faucet off and cause a contraction,” the Council 
Report remarks (pp. 13-14), “we cannot assume that deficiency of 
demand in one particular area or of one particular character can 
be made up just by adding purchasing power in general, for instance, 
through tax relief. . . . If labor is pricing itself out of jobs or 
manufacturers and farmers are pricing themselves out of a market, 
or capital is pricing itself out of investment, the basic remedy is 
the correction of these specific situations, not the injection of some 
aggregate purchasing power in a dose measured in size to offset an 
estimated future total of unemployment.” 

The more practical criticism of the laissez-faire doctrine might 
have been supplemented by theoretical reflections: the laissez-faire 


1Council of Economic Advisers, First Annual Report to the President, Decem- 


ber 1946 (Washington 1946). 
2 The Economic Report of the President, transmitted to the Congress, Ja. ary 


8, 1947 (Washington 1947). 
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economists never have been able to prove that the free enterprise 
system actually is an automatically self-stabilizing system which, left 
to itself, will rapidly find its way out of a depression. Likewise, the 
more theoretical criticism of the “Roman doctrine” might have 
been supplemented by important practical suggestions: if government 
deficit spending for any substantial period has to take the place of 
private investment in order to sustain full employment, the govern- 
ment cannot help invading the private sector of the economy and 
competing with private initiative in a way that is not compatible 
with the free enterprise system. 

But while it proved relatively easy to point to the defects of the 
two extremist schools, the Council was less fortunate in describing 
positively the “more balanced middle view’—‘“American democ- 
racy’s doctrine of mutual adjustment.” According to the report 
(p. 15), “this view stresses the importance of having the specific wage- 
profit-investment-disbursement relationships soundly adjusted at the 
points where business is actually done, markets found, and jobs 
created.” The Council says “only a few words” with regard to “the 
methods by which ‘competitive private enterprise’ in consultation 
with the Federal Government through its Council of Economic Advis- 
ers and other agencies may systematically perfect a peacetime pro- 
gram of ‘maximum production, employment and purchasing power’ ” 
(p. 17); and these few words actually describe only the goal. In 
respect to the economic policy recommended, a little too much use is 
made of the time-honored phraseology of “carefulness,” ranging from 
such statements as “the government must review, as part of a total 
program, the legal aids and financial subsidies that it has always 
given to particular branches or phases of transportation, manufacture, 
trade, and finance, and more recently to agriculture and labor” 
(p. 17), to the pronouncement that “on the other hand, carelessness 
or ignorance must not keep government from detecting serious 
symptoms promptly and initiating corrective measures with skill and 
decisiveness” (p. 18). 

The Council’s brief comments on production and jobs, with which 
its report concludes, can be more advantageously discussed in con- 
nection with the President’s Report, which offers the detailed material. 
We find ourselves in close agreement with what is said about the 
outlook for the immediate future, but we sense a discrepancy between 
the approach of the Council and that of the President, a point to 
which we shall eventually return after having presented a resumé 
of the relevant statistical material. 
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II 


In the President's Report, the review of achievements in 1946, justi- 
fiably written in glorifying terms (Sections 1-3), is followed by a 
discussion of the “foreseeable trends in the levels of employment, 
production and purchasing power’ (Sections 4-6), which, on the 
whole, strikes a more somber note; the apprehensiveness with which 
the President sometimes seems to regard the employment situation in 
1947 has, however, not been allowed to crystallize in definite fore- 
casts of a “brief dip” in 1947 (to use the Council’s language) nor to 
influence sufficiently his short-range program. Even worse, the policy 
announced by the majority of Congress seems entirely unaffected by 
the somewhat veiled warnings in the President’s Report. We did 
not share, on January 6, the President’s misgivings about 1947, but 
these misgivings may prove to have been warranted if the policy of 
a substantial budget surplus for the purpose of debt reduction should 
be put into effect. 

The President's discussion of the outlook for 1947 differs from the 
usual approach, inasmuch as it follows literally—indeed, too literally 
—the wording of the Employment Act concerning “foreseeable trends” 
and is based primarily on the foreseeable changes from the economic 
determinants of 1946 to those of 1947. This approach is liable to 
overstress the significance of the unfavorable factors in 1947 compared 
with the favorable ones. 

The array of unfavorable factors is indeed formidable, as may be 
seen from the following list of items culled from the President’s 
Report: (1) Production, which was not quite at the full employment 
level in 1946 (on account of bottlenecks, shortages, labor-manage- 
ment disputes, and the like), will tend to reach this level in 1947, 
while “only a minor portion of the value of the additional goods 
and services produced in 1947 would be reflected in additional 
consumer income” (p. 10). (2) Business inventories which increased 
by an amount of 6 to 7 billion dollars in 1946 will show a much 
smaller rate of accumulation, if any, in 1947 (p. 15). (3) The prob- 
lem of construction prices is extremely serious, “the high costs tending 
to offset in some degree the favorable outlook created by the con- 
tinued existence of substantial demand” (p. 15). (4) There will be 
a net reduction in government expenditure on all levels by about 
5 billion dollars (p. 18). 

The favorable factors cannot be easily listed in equally concise 
terms. Though two factors seem to have been overlooked—namely, 
the further reduction of overtime in periods of increased demand 
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pressure, which will partly offset Number 1 above, and the tax reduc- 
tion, which will partly offset Number 4—we are quite willing to admit 
that the quantitative weight of the unfavorable factors exceeds to 
some extent that of the favorable ones. 

And yet we doubt the conclusions. Tendencies to “contraction,” 
such as those foreseen for 1947 in the President’s Report, will always 
be visible whenever the inflationary pressure in an economy comes 
to an end. The question is: will such contraction merely reduce 
the inflated profits to a more normal level, leaving the level of output 
and employment unimpaired and ushering in a period of healthy 
prosperity, or will the end of inflation spell deflation proper? There 
are some economists who take the latter eventuality for granted, and 
interpret any substantial price fall in the commodity markets, or 
even in the security markets, as indicative of a coming depression. 
Historically, however, we have examples of both developments—rapid 
transition from inflation to deflation, as in 1920-21, and from infla- 
tion to monetary equilibrium, as at the end of the German inflation 
in 1923-24. 

For purposes of prediction one may best proceed by two stages: 
(1) Estimating whether the private investment to be expected in the 
absence of inflationary tendencies, plus capital exports and govern- 
ment deficit spending, if any, is likely to absorb the potential savings 
originating from a full employment income. (2) Estimating the 
dollar amount of profit contraction to be expected, and watching out 
for symptoms indicative of an unusually unfavorable reaction of 
business investment to the elimination of inflationary profits. To 
dispose of the last question briefly, at the present time there are no 
indications of such a defeatist attitude on the part of business. 

With regard to the first question, we freely admit that there is some 
wisdom in the avoidance by an official report of definite numerical 
estimates for the future. But as a matter of fact every economist who 
speculates about employment in 1947 makes some such tentative com- 
putations for himself; we should therefore like to build up for the 
reader’s sake an estimate of the investment-savings relationship in 
1947 on the basis of hints given in the President’s Report. 

Since only a small further decline in federal expenditure is expected 
for this year as compared with the end of last year (p. 18), we may 
consider the excess of government receipts over expenditure, as it 
materialized for the last quarter of 1946, typical for 1947, presuming 
at this stage of the argument that the President’s fiscal proposals 
would be followed; this implies that the effect of net expenditure on 
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foreign account—5, billion dollars (according to the last paragraph, 
p. 16, and Table II, p. 8)—on the absorption of private savings would 
be cancelled out by a federal surplus of equal magnitude. Private 
savings themselves amounted to 9.5 percent of disposable income 
during the last quarter of 1946, equivalent to an annual total of 
about 14 billion dollars. This savings percentage is unusually low, 
falling short not only of the estimates of Smithies and Mosak, but 
even of the more recent corrected estimate made by Franco Modig- 
liani;* it reflects both the temporary effect of the extra savings 
accumulated during war time and of the rapid price rise of the last 
half of 1946. According to the President’s Report, it would seem 
to be agreed, however, that this temporary lowering of the savings 
ratio will last at least through 1947 (p. 13) and possibly several years 
longer. Hence the question arises whether private domestic invest- 
ment, plus the decreased spending of state and local governments 
financed from reserve funds and estimated at 1 billion dollars (p. 18), 
in so far as it is not financed out of business gross savings (that is, 
undistributed profits and depreciation and depletion allowances) 
will absorb 14 to 15 billion dollars of consumers’ savings. The fol- 
lowing estimates of various types of domestic investment, based 


mainly on the President’s Report, provide a clue to the answer. 
Billions of Dollars 





1. State & local excess spending (p. 18) 1 
2. Increase in inventories (p. 15) i 
3. Industrial & commercial plant and equipment (p. 15) 9-15 
4. Commercial construction (p. 15) 1-2 
5. Residential construction (p. 16) 6 
TOTAL 18-25 


The higher figure of 25 billion dollars would imply business gross 
savings in 1947 virtually equal to the 11 billion dollars that material- 
ized from the inflationary profits of 1946; the lower figure would leave 
only g to 4 billion dollars for business gross savings. It is almost 
certain, however, that the latter figure is much too low for several 
reasons: (1) The list of types of investment makes no provision for 
agricultural investment (not explicitly mentioned in the President's 
Report, either). (2) Commercial construction is certain to exceed 
the 1946 level of 1 billion dollars (see report, p. 15), with regard 
to volume and dollar value. (3) Residential construction is entered 
at its minimum value. (4) The g-billion-dollar figure for item 3 


3In a paper entitled “Fluctuations in the Savings Ratio: A Problem in 
Economic Forecasting,” now being prepared for publication. 
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on the list represents the long-run minimum of 4.5 percent of gross 
national product, a minimum almost certain to be exceeded in 
times during which the replacement deficit of the war period has not 
yet been made up and wartime technological progress has not yet 
been fully exploited. 

By taking the mid-point between the extremes—that is, 22 billion 
dollars—we are still on the side of caution. In this case business gross 
savings would shrink by 4 billion dollars. This seems innocuous 
because the ratio of net business savings to dividends was unusually 
high in 1946, corporate dividends representing only 42 percent of 
net corporate profits after taxes; this situation in turn was due 
partly to the lag of dividends behind profits and partly to the 
fact that a considerable part of the profits were paper profits, created 
by the automatic revaluation of inventories in times of sharply rising 
prices. The vanishing of this inventory inflation and of the cor- 
responding share of paper profits and business savings will scarcely 
affect the general investment and dividend policy of business; the 
decline of business gross savings to 7 billion, together with some 
rise of dividends (though to a much smaller extent), would only 
restore the’ normal ratio of dividends to business savings. 

The favorable implications of the preceding statistical analysis are 
confirmed if we ask in what fields of consumables production over- 
production and unemployment can possibly materialize in 1947. 
“Everybody without a house or a car wants one this year’ (Council 
Report, p. 20). More generally, the entire available supply of con- 
sumer durables will be taken from the market at good prices, if 
necessary on the basis of consumer credit in some form. And with 
food prices still at least 80 percent above the level of 1935-39, no 
one can seriously envisage a deficit in the demand for food; any 
possible surplus of grain and cotton in this country would be absorbed 
by the rest of the world. Looking over the whole range of consum- 
ables, we find spots of possible oversupply only in certain branches 
of textile production (women’s and children’s wear) and in a num- 
ber of luxury goods such as furs, jewelry, and the like, where the 
sudden price fall in December 1946 (from an exaggeratedly high 
level) was regarded by a number of economists as indicative of a 
coming crisis. Any reduction of employment developing in these 
relatively small fields of production would be offset by the strong 
expansionist tendencies in construction and consumer durables. 

At this point we realize how important is an analysis of the supply 
conditions in addition to the analysis of the demand conditions in 
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periods of transition like this. If the supply of consumer durables, 
especially cars and houses, were not to increase sufficiently in 1947 
above the level of 1946, the savings ratio might rise above the level 
of g.5 percent, since the effect on spending created by the price rises 
at the end of 1946 is expected to wear off in 1947; this would cause 
a contraction of aggregate output and employment, and the offsetting 
of unemployment generated in the textile and luxury fields men- 
tioned above would not materialize. In the words of the Council: 
“The success of ’47 and ’48 is gauged by our ability to make and 
sell 6 million cars, 1.5 million housing units, and similar numbers of 
electric refrigerators, washing machines and other accessories in each 
of these years” (p. 20). 

The fact that the President’s Report makes so little use of what we 
here call the approach from the supply side may be due to the 
Council’s warnings—justifiable in themselves—that the extra demand 
for consumer durables and houses cannot be expected to last for 
more than a few years: “Hence the very industries which feature the 
prosperity of the moment could, if nothing is done, be expected 
to drop to a replacement basis after a few years. This might spell 
deep depression for some later time .. .” (p. 20). The President 
refers frequently to this aspect of the matter in his report, overlooking 
the fact that such warnings have no proper place in a discussion of 
the “goals for 1947” and of the “favorable and unfavorable factors 


in 1947.” 
Ill 


The conclusion that we have reached largely on the basis of the 
President’s presumptions—namely, that the year 1947 will be much 
more a year of “equilibrium” or of “healthy prosperity” than the 
preceding years—cannot, of course, claim the same reliability that a 
forecast of inflation in the years 1942-46, or of deflation in 1931 
and 1932, would have had; any relatively small error in the predic- 
tion would change the picture radically. But if one inclines to a 
less optimistic view, as the President’s Report does, one has even less 
reason to recommend as an important part of a short-range program 
a policy of surpluses in government revenues over expenditures. The 
reason given for this policy is inadequate. “Expert and lay opinion 
is in agreement on the rule of sound public finance that calls for a 
surplus . . . while employment is high and the total of income is 
large.” By no means! A surplus is only desirable whenever active 
purchasing power increases to such an extent that it cannot be satis- 
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fied by the existing productive capacity, except at drastically rising 
prices. 

The misunderstanding might have been avoided if the Council, in 
rightly criticizing the “Roman doctrine of an external remedy,” had 
also stressed the sound and very important core of this doctrine. What 
can be disputed is not the proposition that to obtain high employ- 
ment the propensity to save and the propensity to invest must be in 
conformity, but the ways in which economic policy can help to effect 
such conformity when it is not being achieved by any automatic 
mechanism of the free enterprise system. 

It is possible that the Council is not yet in agreement on this 
crucial point. Otherwise it is hard to see how they could be satisfied 
with the long-run remedies for the “deep depression” threatened by 
the vanishing of the extra demand for houses and consumer durables. 
In the words of the Council, this depression will occur “only if we 
fail to make the gradual shift in expenditures and resource use 
that wise and foreseeing and astute planning for this inevitable trend 
of development suggests to a sagacious people” (pp. 20-21) This 
is good advice if consumer demands shift, let us say, from wheat 
consumption to dairy, meat, and vegetables (though federal policy 
has done all it could in the past to prevent a corresponding shift in 
“resource use,” a fact which the President’s long-range program fails 
to mention); but no shift in expenditure and resource use would be 
of any help if the level of investment drops below the potential 
savings flow from a full employment income. 

These last remarks have led us beyond the discussion of employ- 
ment in 1947 to the long-range problems, for the solution of which 
the President’s extensive long-range program is offered in a later 
part of this report. We cannot deal with this part of the report here. 
The reader will easily guess in what respects we consider this long- 
range program defective, admirable as it is if considered from a 
different angle. 

To summarize our judgment of both reports in a few words is 
in no way simple. At the first reading, the reports are impressive 
because of the display of common sense in the formulation of princi- 
ple and because of the presentation of a wealth of material, well 
prepared and well digested. It is only on repeated readings and 
closer study that the original feeling of admiration is somewhat 
modified by the lack of concreteness in the positive program of the 
Council of Economic Advisers and by a certain absence of con- 
sistency in the President’s Report. 
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Postscript 


After this manuscript had been sent to the printer, the Survey of 
Current Business (February 1947) published revised figures for the 
savings ratio in the last quarter of 1946, raising it from 9.5 percent 
to 11.5 percent. This revision does not cause us to change our 
general opinion about employment in 1947; the backlog of demand 
for consumer durables, especially automobiles, is likely to reduce the 
current savings ratio to, if not below, its normal secular level (10.5 
percent, according to Modigliani’s estimates), as soon as these goods 
become available in sufficient quantity. 

The revision, however, may serve as an additional warning to 
policymakers not to increase the savings potential any further by 
reducing the federal debt by 2 to 3 billion dollars in the coming 
fiscal year. Such a reduction could easily convert monetary equilib- 
rium into deflation. Or, to put it more concretely, how does one 
expect the 1 million federal employees, whom Congress plans to 
dismiss, to find employment, unless, at the same time, public spending 
power is increased by a tax reduction equal to the cut in federal 
expenditure? 


Hans NEISSER 





IMMIGRANT ADJUSTMENT IN 
YANKEE CITY 


PROBABLY the most ambitious and most promising survey in the his- 
tory of social studies in the United States is the Yankee City research 
project. Under the leadership of W. Lloyd Warner, a team of social 
anthropologists and sociologists applied the techniques of modern 
social anthropology to the investigation of an old New England com- 
munity during the years 1930-35. Three volumes of their findings 
have already appeared and three more are scheduled for publication. 
The first, entitled The Social Life of a Modern Community and 
prepared by Mr. Warner and Paul S. Lunt, describes the six social 
strata of the community (the authors employ a sextuple class system), 
and provides a general orientation, a statement of methodology, and 
a summary of findings. The second volume, The Status System of a 
Modern Community by the same authors, furnishes a detailed analysis 
of Yankee City’s various social institutions, and develops the idea of 
the individual’s relational configuration. A criterion of social status 
is computed on the basis of the relative extension of the indi- 
vidual’s relationships in the city’s social system, through such social 
structures as associations, and on the basis of the relative superiority 
or inferiority of an individual’s relationships in friendships, clique, or 
family. The authors isolate four independent status-value attributes 
of the individual, the combination of which determines his status 
and mobility: acquisition of material symbols, including residence; 
advance in occupational status; extension of formal and informal rela- 
tions in the society; and changes in behavior modes—that is, culture. 
In this connection the first two volumes of the Yankee City series 
advert to the ethnic minorities and their status systems. 

The most recent volume! is devoted to the study of immigrant 
adjustment in the small industrial New England community of New- 
buryport, which may be regarded as a representative American city. 
The eight ethnic groups concerned are, in order of their arrival in 
the community, the Irish, who have achieved the highest status, the 
French Canadians, Jews, Italians, Armenians, Greeks, Poles, and 
Russians. The distance from the worst to the best sections of 
Yankee City—from River Street and Market Square to Hill Street—is 


1W. Lloyd Warner and Leo Srole, The Social Systems of American Ethnic 
Groups. [Yankee City Series, Vol. 3.] New Haven: Yale University Press. 1945. 
296 pp., appendix and index 21 pp. $4. 
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less than a mile and takes only a few minutes to traverse. But the 
social distance is so great that it has taken most, if not all, of the 
ethnic families several generations to climb from the clam flats 
through the various intervening stages to the socially distinguished 
heights. The immigrant population, which comprises about half the 
total, is increasing in power and prestige, but the heirs of the original 
Yankee founders are still powerful and predominant. 

This work is a cross-sectional analysis of the adjustment of immi- 
grant groups in Yankee City and, as ideal types, in the United 
States generally. It aims not only to analyze the factors attending 
this process but also to formulate generalizations concerning the 
nature of social assimilation and acculturation, especially as they bear 
on the validity of the American notion or self-image of the melting 
pot. Each ethnic minority enters American life at the bottom of 
the social pyramid—the lower lower class—and through several genera- 
tions makes its desperate climb upward.. The immigrant groups that 
arrived earlier have naturally moved further along this line than the 
later arrivals, but all ethnic groups follow the same pattern. A 
considerable degree of assimilation has been initiated, or even con- 
summated, in the life of the descendants of earlier immigrants. But 
each group has developed and maintained a semiautonomous “social 
system” —a distinctive social structure or subsystem, which is a deriva- 
tive of the ancestral social system, and to which the greatest loyalty 
is naturally shown by the generation born abroad. In all the 
ethnic social systems there are common elements, and there is a 
striking uniformity in the process whereby each system changes after 
the fashion of its predecessors. ‘The degree of acculturation and 
assimilation to the status of natives is correlated primarily with the 
length of an immigrant group’s establishment in Yankee City, but 
secondary factors have produced differences in the rates of mobility 
of the various groups. 

The social history of each of the ethnic groups was studied from 
the time of its arrival in order to ascertain what changes had taken 
place in its residential, economic, and social arrangements, and in 
family, school, church, and associations. A number of methods are 
suggested for the study of ethnic groups, including a classificatory scale 
of successive generations, which apparently make possible a more 
refined analysis of status, mobility, and assimilation. Also, there are 
traced in time perspective the various changes in the internal and 
external organization of the different ethnic groups, through which 
they have “progressively advanced in the major status of hierarchies of 
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Yankee City” and have modified the internal organization of their 
community systems. 

The authors provide an excellent ecological analysis of shifting 
spatial distributions, residential mobility, and the factors in resi- 
dential relations, culminating in the computation of a residential 
status index, which is used as one of the criteria of ethnic subordina- 
tion and acculturation. Thus there are three major residential stages 
in the development of an ethnic group, and these are correlated with 
the degree of its community organization. “There is a relation be- 
tween the rate of residential mobility of an ethnic group, the degree 
and duration of cohesiveness, its residential relations, and the 
structural crystallizations of its community organizations.” 

This section is followed by an analysis of the eight ethnic groups 
in the occupational system of the city, due attention being paid to the 
economic antecedents of the various groups. Here also the authors 
compute an index of occupational status, based on their formulated 
system of occupational strata, their six-level social class system, and 
their computation of mobility in the occupational hierarchy. They 
then correlate three indices—the residential, occupational, and yet 
another that measures the class position—to obtain a composite status 
index. Consideration is given to the aforementioned processes by 
which class mobility is effected: acquisition of material symbols, 
including residence; improved occupational status; extension of 
the individual’s relational configuration; and change in behavior. 
Social status depends on a combination of these four independent 
status-value attributes exhibited by the individual. Obviously there 
are certain resistances to his mobility; and if he fails to advance in any 
one status scale, his progress in the others will be retarded. Inci- 
dentally, all groups save the French Canadians and Irish show a higher 
residential, than occupational, index, and all groups except the 
Russians have a class index lower than either of the other two. 

The acculturation processes in family and church come in for ex- 
tensive examination. There is a radical alteration in the patriarchal 
family system, which finds expression in the husband-wife relation- 
ship, the status of women, the relationships between parents and 
children, personality disjunction of the father, and in the various 
influences on the reorientation of the child’s personality exerted by 
the school, play patterns, and clique relationships. It is the authors’ 
contention that the transformation of the family has proceeded 
furthest among the Jewish group. 

In analyzing the ethnic churches the authors stress their national 
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character and their contribution to the maintenance of the separate- 
ness of the groups they serve. Attention is given to the sacred symbols 
of the various churches, with particular reference to the Jewish, the 
national aspect of whose life the authors recognize. More than any 
other social structure, the church serves to organize into a community 
system an ethnic group threatened with loss of identity. 

Next to pass under review is the ethnic school, both the parochial 
and the folk types. The function of these structures of the ethnic 
community is to organize the ethnic filial generation and orient it 
to the linguistic, historical, and religious aspects of the ancestral 
society. The primary goal of the ethnic folk schools, in particular, 
is to transmit the values and symbols underlying the frame of the 
ethnic community system, and to validate this framework within the 
American social system. 

Finally, consideration is given to associations, those secondary rela- 
tional structures created by the community to keep its members under 
the control of the community system, as personality changes proceeded 
apace despite the efforts of church and school structures to maintain 
the ethnic personality type. These associations constitute a secondary 
defensive ring about the community system through their organiza- 
tion of leisure time. As the associational subsystem grows, there 
ensues a division among the various community functions. The 
development of these associations is correlated with residential 
phases of the group, class stratification, national and church rep- 
resentations, the numerical size of the group, and so forth. The 
authors formulate a sequence of associational development in Yankee 
City’s ethnic communities, starting from an informal association of 
some ten males. 

What are some of the general conclusions of this ambitious and 
ample research, which is characterized by conceptual sophistication 
and diverse novel procedures? The general view of the authors is 
that for a large proportion of ethnic groups our class system functions 
to disunite and destroy ethnic subsystems, and to increase assimilation. 
It is usually the “unsuccessfully mobile who turn hostile to the host 
culture, develop increased feelings of loyalty to their ethnic sub- 
systems, and prevent others from becoming assimilated.” Because 
ethnic groups are given an inferior rating by their host society, they 
form their own social world to nurse their members through a period 
of transition until these members “unlearn’” what they have been 
taught, and successfully learn the new way of life necessary for full 
acceptance in the host society. In passing, one may note here that 
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the possibility of cultural pluralism is never even mentioned as a 
theoretical possibility in the interpretation of immigrant adjustment. 

Before drawing their final conclusions, the authors compare ethnic 
groups with other subordinate groups in the American social system, 
and formulate an interesting conceptual scheme of their subordination 
in our social hierarchy. This permits prediction of the probable 
degree of subordination of an immigrant group, the strength of the 
subsystem likely to be developed, the kind of relative rank it will be 
assigned, and the approximate period necessary for its ultimate 
assimilation into American life. Obviously the greater the difference 
between the host and the immigrant cultures, the greater will be the 
subordination. Using a racial scale of five race types and a cultural 
scale composed of six categories based on language and religion, the 
authors derive thirty categories. Subordination and social distance 
are graded on a five-point scale based on the following criteria: free- 
dom of residential choice; marriage out of the group; occupational 
mobility; degree of social participation in associations and cliques; 
and the amount of vertical mobility. An index is also prepared 
for gauging the strength of the cultural (or racial) subsystem. The 
criteria here are the power of the church over its members and 
the degree of its divergence from Protestant norms; the presence of 
separate schools and the amount of control exercised; the political 
and economic unity of the group; the number and power of the 
ethnic or race associations. Similarly, an index is set up for assim- 
ilability, and the authors also endeavor to find a measure for “the 
form of American rank.” On the basis of their empirical findings 
and their hypothesis, the authors conclude that the future of Amert- 
can ethnic groups seems limited. They regard it as likely that the 
ethnic groups will be absorbed quickly under the dual pressure of 
egalitarianism and the class order; color caste, on the other hand, 
seems likely to continue. 

One of the most interesting aspects of this rich and rewarding work 
is its coverage of the Jewish community of Yankee City. So little 
scientific study has been given to this group, despite the spate of 
literature on the eternal “Jewish problem,” that one is very grateful 
for what is surely one of the best studies of an American Jewish 
community that has ever been produced. Nevertheless, it is necessary 
to point out certain apparent inadequacies even in this treatment of 
the subject. Yankee City was carefully chosen because of its repre- 
sentative character. But in all likelihood this attribute could not be 
claimed for its Jewish community, so that some of the general findings 
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have a dubious application to Jews elsewhere. Among the conditions 
rendering this particular Jewish group untypical are the paucity of its 
numbers; its complete lack of German or west-European Jews; the 
undeveloped character of the community (until the close of the survey 
there was no rabbi there); the absence of any Yiddishist movement; 
the alleged primacy of the occupational status of the Jewish com- 
munity; and the complete absence of anti-Semitism, if one may be 
permitted this conclusion by an argumentum ex silentio. 

Also with reference to the Jewish community, there are a number 
of specific errors, a few of which may be noted here: there is no “final 
sanctum of the ‘holy of holies’” in the synagogue (p. 117); there is no 
warrant for the informant’s observation that the larger the congrega- 
tion, the more effective the prayers (p. 167); reading aloud from the 
Torah is not the principal form of worship in the synagogue, nor 
is it read in concert with the congregation, nor is it the symbolic 
intermediary between the Jewish worshipper and his God, nor yet 
the means of direct communication with God (p. 170). Mention is 
made of “Mishna and the Talmud” (p. 160), but the Mishnah is 
part of the Talmud; Hakimim (p. 198) should be Hakamim (the 
learned); alava sholom (p. 203) should be alav hashalom (peace to 
him); loshen kadish (p. 220) should be lashon kodesh (sacred tongue). 

The problem of secularization does not receive adequate attention 
in the exposition of the growing defection from the synagogue. Nor 
does the explanation that the sudden and apparently illogical rally 
of the community to build a new and improved synagogue was 
caused by an age-grade crisis, that is, the fear that with the passing 
of the elders the community would have no leaders left and would 
therefore disintegrate. It would seem that world events, particularly 
the spread of anti-Semitism in many countries, would have some 
importance in this regard. One has the feeling at many points that a 
greater knowledge of the Jewish culture complex would have aided 
the authors in assessing more perspicaciously the significance of 
their data. 

Nevertheless, one is thankful for the ample achievement of the 
Yankee City research, particularly in its application of anthropological 
concepts and quantifying techniques, and for its continuing stimula- 
tion of future research and interpretation along the lines it has 
sketched. The two promised volumes dealing with the industrial 
sociology and symbolic systems of Yankee City, and, not least, the final 
one containing the data for the whole series, will be eagerly awaited. 

EPHRAIM FISCHOFF 
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ABRAMS, CHARLES. The Future of Housing. New York and 
London: Harper. 1946. xix & 428 pp. $5. 


The appearance of Mr. Abrams’ book The Future of Housing 
would be an important event at any time. But December 1946 
could hardly be a more appropriate moment. The housing problem 
is drastically acute, so acute in fact that given the most adequate 
public provisions, the utmost activity in the construction industry 
from raw materials to finished product, and the most united deter- 
mination, it would still take years to satisfy the most urgent needs. 
Unfortunately, no such unanimity exists. The rather effective con- 
trols and programming of the war years, administered by the Na- 
tional Housing Agency and the War Production Board, did not 
produce housing of which America could always be proud; but they 
did provide minimal standard shelter for war workers according to 
the needs of war production. Had they been continued into the 
postwar period to assure the provision of veterans’ housing, and 
shelter for the most needy nonveteran families, the United States 
would have been well on its way by this time. And if the House, 
as well as the Senate, had passed the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill in 
the last session of Congress, the American people would have been 
able to go forward with sensible solutions based upon its own experi- 
ence and traditions. These hopeful possibilities were destroyed by 
a too rapid relaxation of necessary controls and by the susceptibility 
of a few key congressmen in the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency to the pressures of the least responsible lobby in Wash- 
ington, that representing the building, mortgage, and real estate 
interests. 

At a time when American housing seems to confront a very chaotic 
and dismal future Charles Abrams writes on the future of housing. 
Almost no one in America is better qualified for this task. A 
successful attorney with long practical experience in real estate law, 
possessed of a special gift for systematic scholarly research, imbued 
with a compelling zeal on behalf of the public interest, utterly imper- 
vious to glib ideologies about public and private enterprise, and 
well experienced as legal adviser and consultant to public agencies, 
Mr. Abrams has taught courses in housing at the New School for 
Social Research for a longer consecutive period than anyone else in 
any other school in the country. This book is the fruit of many 
years of thought and labor and many revisions of New School courses. 
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The Future of Housing is Mr. Abrams’ second major book. The 
first was Revolution in Land, of which Lewis Mumford said that it 
was “the first really important book on the subject since Henry 
George.” 

He first sketches “The Problem” in Part I. This is for the most 
part relatively commonplace information, possessed by all slightly 
better than amateur students. But nowhere has it been more plainly 
and factually set down. Mr. Abrams shares the typical American 
sentiment for the home owner and home ownership, but such an 
informed and honest account of it as in Chapter 4 is hardly likely 
to cause the reader to cash his war bonds and invest. Chapter 5 
on “Homes and Jobs in the National Economy” is a splendid con- 
densation of the statistical data, especially the monumental —TNEC 
report, on the subject. 

With Part II, “The Real Estate and Construction Enterprises,” 
Mr. Abrams gets into very heavy and controversial soil. His discussion 
of the “Real Estate Business,” “Land and Landowners,” “The Mort- 
gage System,” and the “Building Industry” (if you can call it that) in 
its various phases, such as contractors, subcontractors and labor, ruth- 
lessly removes the seventh veil to reveal a very sick patient. His 
rigid .factualness, with favor or damnation to none, causes the ulti- 
mate impression of what and how much is wrong to be far more 
frightening than could any special pleading. The worst understate- 
ment in the book is probably the title of Chapter 13, “Dilemma of 
the Low-Income Family.” A dilemma, after all, still leaves some 
choice. One finds no choice open in Chapter 13. It is knowledge of 
such conditions as are described in Part II that has impelled 
Beardsley Ruml, among others, to call for a congressional investiga- 
tion and strict federal regulation of the building industry. 

From the antedeluvianism described in Part II Mr. Abrams con- 
siderately takes the reader to Part III, “The Era of Enlightenment.” 
At about the beginning of the twentieth century, housing had begun 
to be recognized as a problem. Efforts to deal with it began to be 
made, creditably enough though naively, through private channels 
alone, in the form of philanthropic housing, company housing, 
limited dividend housing, and the like. The dismally petty results 
of mere private philanthropy ultimately led in the fourth decade 
to recognition of the public interest in housing. But before the 
public could take a hand in actually providing housing at rents that 
would help those families that made up the worst part of the 
problem, the courts had to alter their interpretation of the law, 
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especially on the significance of the police power. In the chapter 
on “Judicial Enlightenment” Mr. Abrams, the lawyer, shows his 
knowledge and his understanding. It is an important piece of legal 
writing, professional in tone and documentation. 

Having launched government into the housing problem, Mr. 
Abrams, in Part IV, discusses ““The Housing Agencies.” Others may 
know the Federal Housing Administration as well as Mr. Abrams, 
but no one has ever disrobed it before the public as he has done 
here. The FHA has been to most American commentators the 
golden-haired beauty of the federal agencies, of whom it was almost 
sacrilegious to speak critically. Under Mr. Abrams’ pen it appears 
a highly questionable operation, however well intended in the begin- 
ning, subservient to the mortgage banking interests in commissions 
and interest rates under virtual monopoly, and to the small specula- 
tive builder for whom it is the fairy godmother. One. cannot 
help wondering with Mr. Abrams, “Discontinue F.H.A.—or Overhaul 
It?” He is hardly less impertinent with the other goddess of so- 
called private enterprise in the housing field, the Home Loan Bank 
System. Mr. Abrams is much concerned lest private enterprise 
become so dependent on these agencies as they now operate that 
after having ceased to be enterprise it may also lose its private 
character. 

Public housing, as exemplified by the Public Works Administration, 
the United States Housing Authority, the local public housing agen- 
cies (local authorities), and the National Housing Agency, has 
operated under far greater controls and much more public scrutiny. 
Hence, though subject to criticism on some matters of detail, public 
housing seems to Mr. Abrams to present a more wholesome pattern. 
With great cogency Mr. Abrams demonstrates how little local com- 
munities pay by way of tax exemption under the public housing 
formula for the replacement of sour slums by decent neighborhoods. 
He believes the equivalent elimination requirement (that within 
two years one unfit dwelling shall be removed for every standard 
dwelling produced) creates unnecessary shortages and serves to main- 
tain unjustifiable slum property values. He criticizes the specific 
cost limitations in the United States Housing Act (1937) but naturally 
approves the principle. He refutes completely the noisy contribution 
of the real estate interests that public housing costs more to build 
than comparable private housing. And he cites the local housing 
authority experience as pointing the way to achieve in public work 
the enterprise and efficiency of private undertakings. Mr. Abrams’ 
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chapter on the subsidy to public housing to achieve low rents ought 
to be read by every American citizen. 

Part V is entitled “Toward Solution.” The chapter on “Housing 
and Planning” presents the planning problem in far more extensive 
and convincing terms than the technical ones generally used by the 
professional town planners. In three successive chapters Mr. Abrams 
presents the ten principal aims of a national, state, and local housing 
program with detailed suggestions how each may be achieved. There 
may be legitimate differences of opinion with the author on some of 
this detail, but there is nothing visionary or utopian to be found 
here. In the light of the data presented by Mr. Abrams even the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill, which is the first and only comprehensive 
approach to the American housing problem, would seem to require 
some alteration, though it is basically sound. 

The Future of Housing is certainly the most important book in 
its field in a decade. It is impossible in such a review as this to 
describe it adequately. Mr. Abrams has a peculiar gift for com- 
pression in statement, packing every sentence with great meaning. 
But he manages at the same time to achieve a pungent and easily 
readable style. The illustrations are sparse but very well selected. 
And the division of the text into relatively short well-rounded sec- 
tions proves a very effective device for sustaining a high level of 
interest. 

Bryn J. HovpE 


MERIAM, LEWIS. Relief and Social Security. Washington: Brook- 
ings Institution. 1946. 912 pp. $5. 


Mr. Meriam’s book offers not only an analysis and criticism of our 
present social security system, but also a description of our experiments 
during the depression years, and an account of the two most compre- 
hensive foreign plans—those of Great Britain and New Zealand—the 
first an all-embracing insurance system, the second an _ inclusive 
assistance plan. The discussion sheds light on the conflicts and 
problems of the WPA, and covers many social, financial, and admin- 
istrative issues, among them the specific problems of the different 
categories of the needy, the nature of need, and factors affecting the 
various benefits and hazards. One of the best portions of the book 
is the presentation of the complications, inequalities, and absurdities 
of old-age and survivors insurance, which benefits most the low- 
paid and more recently insured worker and discriminates against 
the high-paid worker with longer service. The danger of a system 
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that costs almost nothing at the outset, but will become burdensome 
in the future, is strongly emphasized, as are the omissions in our 
social security law, the lack of disability insurance, and the limited 
coverage, which, owing to shifts from covered to uncovered employ- 
ment, results in forfeitures and lapses that would not occur under 
private insurance. 

A discussion of Mr. Meriam’s general ideas and his views on prac- 
tical policy appears in this reviewer’s article, ‘Social Insurance versus 
Poor Relief,” in this issue of Social Research. It may be said here that 
for the most part Mr. Meriam’s criticisms are sound, in so far as the 
fundamentals of the system are concerned. ‘There are, however, 
certain factual errors in the details. 

For example, Meriam states: “It is provided . . . that if the fully 
insured person 65 years of age or over renders services for wages of 
not less than $15 in any month the amount so earned shall be deducted 
from his benefits. Thus if the worker earns more than his old-age 
benefit in any month he receives no benefit” (pp. 77-78). It is 
true that under the present law if a beneficiary earns $15 or more 
in any month in covered employment he loses his old-age or sur- 
vivors insurance benefit for that month. But earnings in uncovered 
employment do not affect the rights of the beneficiary to his old- 
age or survivors benefits. 

Another type of error results from using in their everyday sense terms 
that are specially defined in the law. Thus Meriam says, “A parent’s 
benefit may be paid to the parent of a fully insured individual pro- 
vided (a) the individual left no widow or unmarried child under 
18 years of age...” (p. 78). The terms “widow” and “unmarried 
child under 18 years of age” in this sentence are the terms used in 
the act and have a narrower meaning than they normally carry. 
Actually, a man may leave a widow who at the time of her husband’s 
death is not eligible for benefits. In such a case the husband’s par- 
ents, if they otherwise meet the conditions, can get survivors benefits, 
even though the widow may subsequently, at the age of 65, get 
widow’s benefits. In fact, the parents and widow can receive benefits 
concurrently within the maximum limits prescribed by the law. Sim- 
ilarly, a posthumously born child will not bar receipt of benefits by 
parents of the deceased, even though after the birth of the child both 
the mother and child thereby become eligible for benefits. 

Meriam also states that “benefits were first paid under the system 
in 1937, and hence maturity will be reached about 2016...” (p 82). 
Under the initial act, however, benefits were to become payable on 
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or after January 1, 1942; actually they became payable on or after 
January 1, 1940, under the amended provisions of the act. 

In the sections of the book on the equity of individuals who 
contribute for 10, 20, 30, 40, and 44 years, the assumption is that 
the person who has contributed for only 10 years out of a possible 
44 will get the identical basic benefit as the person who contributes 
for 44 years. This is true only for persons who were 55 years of 
age or older in 1936, when the law was enacted. Younger persons 
who have a longer work period between 1936 and the time of their 
retirement at 65, and who have contributed for only 10 years, will 
have reduced benefits, in comparison with other workers who had the 
same earnings but contributed over their entire work period, because 
the average monthly benefit is computed by dividing the total earn- 
ings by the total possible tax contribution months since the com- 
mencement of the insurance program. Mr. Meriam’s confusion is 
demonstrated in such passages as the following: 

“In dealing with future entrants to O.A.S.I., it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between those who enter it when they are already beyond 
middle life and those who enter in their youth. Those who enter 
when they are beyond middle life are comparable with present 
employees of like age when the system was installed. The issue 
with respect to them is whether employers’ contributions should be 
used to pay them relatively high benefits for relatively short service 
regardless of the provision they have already made for their old 
age. They may need this help from public funds, or they may not, 
but the system gives them a great advantage over the employees who 
are covered for all or the better part of their working lives. 

“The young new entrant or even the young present employee can 
have the advantage of the high benefits for relatively short service 
only if he withdraws from the system” (p. 99). 

The factual errors are apparent, for the most part, only to persons 
entirely familiar with the operation of the program. And in spite 
of such lapses the book is thought-provoking and constitutes a rich 
source of information even for those who do not accept the author's 


proposals. 
FRIEDA WUNDERLICH 


MOORE, WILBERT E. Industrial Relations and the Social Order. 
New York: Macmillan. 1946. xii& 555 pp. $4. 

“An industry,” said R. H. Tawney in his Introduction to The 
Acquisitive Society, “is . ...a body of men associated, in various degrees 
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of competition and cooperation, to win their living by providing the 
community with some service which it requires . . . Because its func- 
tion is service, an industry as a whole has rights and duties towards 
the community . . . Because its method is association, the different 
parties within it have rights and duties towards each other.” It is 
this associational character of industry, particularly of modern manu- 
facturing industry, that forms the subject matter of Mr. Moore’s book. 
More precisely, his detailed descriptions and analyses concern the 
specific relations obtaining within that “association,” with its various 
formal and informal groupings, and consider also the relation of the 
“association” to the local community, and to the society as a whole, 
within which it originated and of which it forms a part. 

The originality of Mr. Moore’s work lies in the manner in which 
he has utilized and treated the available material on the various 
aspects of industrial life and in his presentation of this material from 
one comprehensive viewpoint, which soberly examines industrialism as 
a social and cultural phenomenon. Terming his approach “applied 
sociology’’—that is, the “application of sociological (or social scientific) 
principles to the analysis of a concrete set of social relationships’”—he 
aims at an understanding of human action as it centers on industry, 
in particular American industry. A summary sketch of the English 
prototype of modern industry furnishes the background for this 
examination. 

The essence, and by far the most interesting portion, of Mr. Moore’s 
work is contained in the two parts dealing with industrial organiza- 
tion—the nature and characteristics, the functions, structure, and 
composition of management and labor in the industrial plant. Partic- 
ular mention must be made of the subtle examination of the “philos- 
ophy of management” and the content of its underlying factual and 
normative assumptions. If the latter are understood as ideological 
extensions, as it were, of the “culture of capitalism,” typical manage- 
ment judgments about its own rights, powers, and duties toward 
workers, and management conceptions of the workingman’s nature 
and motivations become understandable. They help to explain man- 
agement’s failure to be as effective as it might be. Successful manage- 
ment, Mr. Moore suggests, stands in need of a “technology of human 
relations,” freed from the behavioristic conception of human nature 
which also underlies so-called “scientific management”; this would 
modify certain assumptions of management, such as those regarding 
its authority, and would clarify misconceptions regarding the interests 
and understanding of workers. 
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The discussion of workers’ motives is based on the empirical studies 
of this subject made during the last decade or so. It, too, draws atten- 
tion to the discrepancies between managerial expectations and work- 
ers’ aspirations. Such discrepancies, Mr. Moore points out, characterize 
the nature of many of the issues that form the substance of collective 
bargaining and industrial conflict—in other words, of industrial rela- 
tions on a large scale. ‘This instructive material, as well as the 
thoughtful treatment of the problems involved in the interdependence 
of industry and community, and in that of industry and society, merits 
more extended discussion than space permits. 

While Mr. Moore’s analyses are not definitive so far as industrial 
relations in general are concerned, they do, on the other hand, sug- 
gest the kind of problems to be dealt with in such analyses. In that 
his book constitutes, moreover, a systematic industrial sociology (to 
the reviewer’s knowledge, the first such attempt in this country), it 
is a pioneering work in more than one sense. As such it may well serve 
as a standard for comparative studies of industrial and industrializ- 
ing societies other than the American, or of those that are operat- 
ing under systems of norms and values not derived from capitalistic 
society. While many features of American industrialism are undoubt- 
edly characteristic of industrialism elsewhere, actual or possible var- 
iations are nevertheless to be noted. Thus the specific attributes of 
management or labor in other countries await further analyses made 
under the assumption that the forms and character and the sustaining 
forces of an industrial society are a matter of the culture and the 
cultural history of that society. It is only on the basis of such studies 
that we can state more definitively what is the essence of industrialism 
or obtain an answer to the question how industry and industrialism 
are possible. 

Such studies probably would not only have to trace the industry- 
promoting ideas and institutions historically or by the method of the 
sociology of knowledge, which yields only “assumptions” as far as 
management is concerned, but would also have to examine manage- 
ment by more direct empirical methods of sociology and other disci- 
plines, as has been done of late in the case of workers in this country. 
They would also perhaps distinguish more closely than Mr. Moore 
has done between organized labor’s possible “assumptions” and its 
goals, and between these “‘assumptions” and the “motives” and atti- 
tudes of the single worker in industry. 

Work of this nature is still hampered by a certain dearth not only 
of terminological, but also of basic conceptual, tools. This is evident 
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in Mr. Moore’s discussion, especially with reference to the complex 
problem of motives, despite the great advance he has made in relating 
them to their cultural context. It is from the comparative analyses 
of various industrial systems that we may expect a greater clarifica- 
tion of this basic theoretical and practical problem, for in them the 
range of possible motives would be widened, their contents and 
meanings culturally more closely specified, and those which are deci- 
sive in any one society established. 
BEATE SALZ 


The Viking Fund 


GREENWOOD, ERNEST. Experimental Sociology: A Study in 
Method. New York: King’s Crown Press. 1945. xvi & 166 pp. $2.25. 
LAZARSFELD, PAUL F., BERELSON, BERNARD, and GAUDET, 
HAZEL. The People’s Choice. How the Voter Makes Up His Mind 
in a Presidential Campaign. New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 1945. 
178 pp. $3. 

One of the basic differences between the natural and social sciences 
is concerned with the role of experiment, which has generally been 
regarded as almost negligible in the Geisteswissenschaften. A striking 
disparity surely exists, but it has been exaggerated. Quite apart from 
the fact that some inquiries in natural science have been conducted 
with little experimentation—for example, in the field of astronomy— 
the social sciences have indeed been able to do a certain amount of 
experimenting, either in actual fact or ideationally. That is, some 
experiments in the social science field have been artificially pro- 
duced, while others have been found in nature as data ready to hand 
and have then been subjected to various symbolic manipulations. 
American sociology, in particular, has been rich in these types of 
social research and has produced many studies in what may be called 
“experimental sociology.” 

Dr. Greenwood’s monograph provides a methodological analysis and 
critique of the various types of experimental sociological approaches. 
He discusses what he regards as the hallmarks of the experimental 
method—namely, causal hypotheses, contrasting situations, and fac- 
tor control—and he assays correctly the crux of the experimental 
method: what makes observations significant for the purpose of estab- 
lishing laws is not the employment of some technical apparatus in 
a laboratory but the production of conditions for systematic obser- 
vation under the aegis of some theory, whether these conditions are 
artificially produced or not. On the basis of his criteria for identify- 
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ing the experimental method, the author denies to many sociological 
studies, which he analyzes, the right to be called experimental, since 
they merely objectify situations or employ only a trial-and-error meth- 
od. He reserves the term “experiment” for the “projected” and “ex 
post facto” experimental approaches. Of course, the former, with its 
possibilities for complete control by the social researcher undertaking 
the project, promises the maximum scientific precision. But because 
the subjects of the would-be sociological experimentalist are people, 
who are not at his mercy for the sake of his operations—at least in a 
democracy—his experiments will be confined to fairly trivial or arti- 
ficial problems. Hence sociology cannot expect too much from this 
method. On the other hand, the ex post facto experiment (as devised 
by F. S. Chapin), in which the experimenter symbolically manipulates 
data already created by natural circumstances, and tests hypotheses 
concerning the effect of a presumed cause or vice versa, is much more 
promising. 

It is to an evaluation of this method that the body of Dr. Green- 
wood’s volume is devoted. He analyzes a considerable number of 
studies, many of them inspired by Professor Chapin, in order to deter- 
mine the reliability of the ex post facto experiment and the degree to 
which the correlations it establishes are equivalent to the results of a 
controlled experiment. His conclusion is that under ideal conditions 
the former yields results as valid as those of the projected type but 
that actually these ideal conditions almost never exist. Thus the 
results of almost every ex post facto experiment must be hemmed 
in with reservations that take into account lost cases. Greenwood 
emphasizes the necessity for identifying precisely the variables being 
studied, in addition to establishing their formal relationships. He 
also makes it clear that given equivalent care in the practice of factor 
control, the results of the cause-to-effect experiment are more valid 
than those of the effect-to-cause type. 

Without going into larger philosophical issues of the methodology 
of the social sciences, as did Professor Felix Kaufmann in his recent 
book, Dr. Greenwood has produced a useful treatise on the present 
status of experimental sociology in the United States. His study 
of the different types of research in this genre, with particular refer- 
ence to the ex post facto technique, is based on analyses of numerous 
actual researches. Indeed, these analyses and the bibliography make 
the volume especially useful for courses in methods of social research. 
In general, it can be recommended as an able and enlightening treat- 
ment of the methodology of sociological investigation. 
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Professor Lazarsfeld, of the Office of Radio Research, who con- 
tributes an introduction to Dr. Greenwood’s monograph and to whom 
the latter acknowledges a particular debt of gratitude, has produced 
much in the area of “experimental” sociology. The People’s Choice 
is the summary of an empirical research in the field of public opinion, 
which employed one of the newer techniques of social research—that 
is, repeated interviews with the same individuals—to ascertain what 
conditions determined the political choice of voters during the 
presidential campaign of 1940. This study of American political 
behavior was conducted in Erie County, Ohio, which was selected 
because it was considered a representative county of the northern and 
western sections of the United States and because it was of a size that 
permitted close supervision of the interviewers. Between May and 
November of that year six hundred persons were kept under constant 
observation through seven interviews, and their various changes of 
voting intention were traced, starting with preconvention attitudes, 
following through the reactions to the propaganda barrage of the 
campaign, and ending with the actual vote. 

Unlike the usual public opinion poll, the repeated-interview tech- 
nique enables the social scientist, inter alia, to record the effects of 
propaganda statistically and to infer the possible causes for change 
of opinion. Because this method permits the construction of a time 
sequence, it facilitates causal analysis. After sketching the background 
characteristics of the electorate and analyzing the characteristics of 
the people who change their minds during the campaign, the book 
comes to its most interesting portion, that which deals with the 
effects of the campaign on various groups of voters. Examined in 
this context are such themes as the band-wagon effect, propaganda, 
and the influence of social groups and the family in predisposing to 
political homogeneity. Among the findings was the datum that peo- 
ple much exposed to one communication medium were similarly 
exposed to other media; and that Republican voters exposed them- 
selves more to newspapers, while Democratic voters inclined to radio. 
There is also an analysis of the ideological differences between Repub- 
licans and Democrats and of the processes of activation, reinforce- 
ment, and conversion. The study reveals the importance of personal 
contacts and stresses the advisability of finding a better ratio between 
campaign expenditures on formal propaganda and on the organiza- 
tion of face-to-face influences—the local “molecular pressures.” 

There is much of interest in this study. But more significant than 
the specific results reported is the exposition of the method of the 
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panel technique, and its clarification in the numerous charts and 
explanatory notes in the appendix. Coming major elections should 
see similar studies designed to prove the validity of the authors’ 


conclusions. 
EPHRAIM FISCHOFF 


MERTON, ROBERT K. Mass Persuasion—The Social Psychology 
of a War Bond Drive. New York: Harper. 1946. xiii & 210 pp. $2.50. 


The ubiquity and importance of advertising, and the popularity 
of the belief that the individual is so much matter to be vitalized by 
the forces of “stimuli,” have furnished two of the preconditions for 
the emergence of communications research, and for the emphasis 
placed upon it in American social science. 

For almost two decades, in spite of the attention given to it, this 
research was not too illuminating. The basic difficulty was the failure 
to apply a social psychology that had a meaningful and consistent 
concept of personality. Thus studies in this field were either of re- 
sponse or of content. In studies of the first type, the failure to 
analyze the patterns of the content prevented an understanding of 
the specificities and differences in response, and blocked knowledge of 
apperceptive reactions. Studies confined to content could have 
little applicability for an understanding of the effects of the com- 
municated material. Recently, however, with the introduction of 
dynamic theories of personality, the analysis of content has preceded 
studies of response to it, methods of investigation have become more 
refined and enriched, and a frame of reference has been provided for 
the integration of the results of research. 

Mr. Merton’s book is a long, firm step on the road toward a science 
of communication. Rigorous methods of content analysis, the study 
of response by means of the focused interview, and a social psychology 
that is viable, even if of mixed ancestry, combine to produce a 
welcome addition to the literature in this field. In Mass Persuasion 
Merton and his coworkers seek to “scale down the investigation of 
propaganda in the large to the dimensions of a manageable inquiry 
into a single case of mass persuasion” (p. xi). The case chosen for 
study is the third marathon war bond drive conducted by Kate Smith, 
who on September 21 and 22, 1943, sold 39 million dollars’ worth 
of bonds by going on the air 65 times in the course of the 18 hours 
from 8:00 A.M. to 2:00 A.M. Geared to a content analysis of Miss 
Smith’s program, 100 focused interviews—75 with persons who 
pledged themselves to buy bonds, and 25 with those who heard her 
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program but did not buy—and 978 polling interviews were conducted. 

Merton’s interest is not in the Smith bond drive as such: the 
drive is regarded only as a case study. His intention was “. . . to 
ferret out from the complexities of a concrete life situation the 
variables which appear to be decisive in determining whether persua- 
sion does or does not occur. And, second, . . . to discern the 
processes and dynamisms involved in such persuasion” (p. 11). The 
intensive focused interviews were used for the analysis of process, the 
extensive polling interviews to determine the frequency of the patterns 
elicited by the intensive interviews. 

The study tells us much less about the decisive variables in the 
nonoccurrence of persuasion in this situation than about the nexus 
of persuasion. Unfortunately, it cannot be assumed that the mere 
absence of the variables that were responsible for bond purchases 
explains the failure to purchase. There is little discussion of the 
material provided by those who listened, but did not buy. The 
reader is left without knowledge of the reasons why they were not 
‘persuaded. 

But Merton does show what circumstances contributed to the bond 
purchases. Persuasion occurred as the result of the play of appeals 
upon predisposition. In general, the predispositions arose from the 
impact of the war, from previous bond campaigns, and from the 
meaning of Kate Smith to her listeners. Miss Smith used many 
themes in her appeal, but concentrated on sacrifice, participation, 
and the relationship of bond-buying and the campaign to herself. 
Those who bought bonds did so because of some feeling of relation- 
ship to Kate Smith. They saw her as the image of integrity. They 
mentioned again and again her sincerity, philanthropy, and patriot- 
ism. (In this series of broadcasts no mention was made of the ma- 
terial advantages to be derived from the purchase of war bonds.) 
Merton links the efficacy of the appeals and the rapport with Kate 
Smith to the need for reassurance on the part of people who live in 
a culture of secondary-group and badly defined rational relation- 
ships, and who have an uneasy awareness of how they may be manipu- 
lated. He shows how this audience selected those images and appeals 
that provided the best palliatives for their specific insecurities, and 
how these were factors in persuasion. 

It is not possible within the limits of this review to give any de- 
tailed discussion of the findings. It should be noted, however, that 
presentation of the correlations between appeals and pledges during 
the broadcast day would have furnished a crucial test of the effective- 
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ness of the different appeals. Moreover, in such a study as this, 
omission of any statement of the kinds of attitudes and behavior 
which propaganda and persuasion seek to influence may give rise 
to a confusion between these forces and advertising, which also seeks 
to persuade, but in the area of the noncontroversial. 

Mass Persuasion, written in a style as lucid as its ideas, and con- 
taining in its final paragraphs a brilliant statement of the necessary 
and inextricable relationship between science and values, and be- 
tween technique and morality, is more than a contribution to the 
study of communication. It throws light upon one of the basic 
problems of modern society. 

SIDNEY AXELRAD 


GLUECK, SHELDON. The Nuremberg Trial and Aggressive War. 
[Foreword by Justice Robert H. Jackson.] New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1946. xv & 121 pp. $2. 

Professor Glueck is to be credited with the great merit of having 
sagaciously clarified, in his book War Criminals. Their Prosecution 
and Punishment (1944), many of the intricate legal problems which 
were to be solved in planning and implementing the prosecution and 
punishment of the Axis criminals of World War II. In that study 
Professor Glueck deliberately omitted aggressive war from his list 
of punishable crimes, taking the view that “the legal basis for prose- 
cutions for violations of the Pact of Paris may be open to question.” 
Moreover, the charge of having initiated an unjust war would, he held, 
“confuse the much clearer principle of liability for atrocities com- 
mitted during the conduct of a war, be it a just or an unjust one” 
(p. 38). In his more recent book, however, Professor Glueck reverses 
his earlier position and pleads for both the justice and the wisdom of 
the decision to insert in the charters of Nuremberg and Tokyo the 
so-called crimes against peace, consisting in the planning and waging 
of a war of aggression. He is undoubtedly entitled, after careful 
consideration of the questions involved, to arrive at conclusions con- 
trary to those he previously submitted to the American public. But 
I wonder whether his own conversion is founded on reasons sufficiently 
strong to convince others, as well as himself, of the correctness of his 
present views. 

Professor Glueck’s change of opinion is not due to a shift from the 
ground of positive law to the ground of natural law. Nor is he, as 
yet, ready to interpret the Kellogg Pact as an international penal 
statute. But he does think that he has discovered that the criminal 
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nature of a war of aggression has been established by the development 
of an international custom. The evidences of this custom, however, 
are either conventions, such as the Hague Conventions of 1899 and 
1907, based on the principle of the legal irrelevancy of a moral dis- 
tinction between just and unjust war, or agreements with verbal 
ornaments of a penological tinge, such as the Geneva Protocol of 1924, 
which failed to be ratified. To be sure, the latter indicate a distinct 
trend after 1918 to incorporate into international law a novel concept 
of war, but the fact that they were not ratified proves that governments 
were not willing to accept the new philosophy. International custom 
is, however, in the terms of the statutes of both the Permanent Court 
of International Justice and the International Court of Justice, 
“evidence of a general practice accepted as law.” 

The shift from conventional to customary international law as the 
legal basis of the Nuremberg charge of crimes against peace fails to 
meet the objection that law is, in the one case as in the other, a 
generale jussum to be generally applied. The governments which set 
up the tribunals of Nuremberg and Tokyo were not content to leave 
it to the tribunals’ judicial discretion to decide whether there exists 
any law establishing the criminal responsibility of individual persons 
for waging a war of aggression. Nor did they authorize those tribunals 
to consider the rules under which they were to operate as generally 
applicable law. That the Nuremberg and the Tokyo provisions on 
crimes against peace were aimed exclusively at a definite group of 
deliberately selected men is made clear by the very wording of the 
respective agreements (“major war criminals of the European Axis” 
and “in the Far East’). 

The discussion of the problem seems to this reviewer to be defective 
in one other decisive respect. Whatever one may think about the 
nature of aggressive war under conventional or customary interna- 
tional law, there remains the fact that states and their policymakers 
were, at least prior to World War II, recognized by international law 
as their own judges of the legality or illegality of a war to which they 
would be inclined to resort. In fact, all governments refused to sub- 
mit to a superior political or judicial authority even the ultimate 
decision of a dispute that might have arisen from the exercise of the 
supposedly inherent right of self-defense. So long as this state of 
affairs prevails, jurisdiction over crimes against peace can be justified 
only as a prerogative of the victor, and not of the international com- 
munity as a whole. 
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CASSIRER, ERNST. The Myth of the State. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 1946. xii & 303 pp. $3.75. 

In this posthumously published book, Cassirer utilizes his philos- 
ophy of symbolic forms in diagnosing the illness of our time. Agree- 
ing with the self-interpretation of “some of our modern political 
systems,” he notes the “preponderance of mythical thought over 
rational thought” in these systems (p. 3). ‘Toward an understanding 
of the phenomenon thus interpreted, he discusses the nature of myth, 
the “struggle against myth in the history of political theory,” and 
the “myth of the twentieth century.” The book is at least as much a 
survey of the history of political thought as it is a discussion of 
the subject indicated in the title. But the title is justified inasmuch 
as the book’s claim to attention rests chiefly on the sections in which 
the problem of myth is explicitly discussed. 

Contradicting earlier students of myth, Cassirer contends that 
myth has no specific subject matter and hence its nature can be 
known only through the understanding of “its function in man’s 
social and cultural life” (pp. 33 ff.). The function of myth is to 
interpret “religious rites.” The function of these rites in their turn 
is to satisfy a “deep, ardent desire of the individuals to identify 
themselves with the life of the community and with the life of 
nature”; or, more precisely, since “to the primitive mind nature 
itself is not a physical thing governed by physical laws” and there- 
fore “one and the same society—the society of life—includes and 
embraces” the life of the community and the life of nature, the 
rites satisfy the desire of the individual “to immerse itself into 
the stream of universal life, to lose its identity.” What primitive 
man does in his rites in an “entirely unconscious” manner is inter- 
preted in the myths. The myth turns the emotions, which find their 
first expression in rites, into images; “mythical symbolism leads to 
an objectification of feelings.” Symbolic expression, however, “is no 
mere externalization, but condensation” and intensification. Myth, 
we may say, legitimates the rites and thus guarantees their survival 
(pp. 38 ff., 45 ff.). Inasmuch as myth legitimates the ritual, one may 
also say that the ritual is “based upon mythical conceptions” 
(p- 279). 

However one may have to judge this view of myth, Cassirer is 
certainly right in negatively characterizing philosophy proper by 
its “struggle against myth.” In Greek philosophy, he holds, that 
struggle found its culminating expression in the doctrines of 
Socrates and Plato. Socrates attacked “the mythical world in [its] 
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center” by raising the “fundamental and essential” “question of good 
and evil” and by realizing that “myth has no answer to that ques- 
tion” (pp. 55, 60). But only Plato attacked myth at its root; since 
myth originates in man’s “social experience,” the only adequate 
alternative to myth is a “rational theory of the state” (pp. 38 ff., 61 
ff., 76). It is true: “Plato did not entirely forbid mythical tales; he 
even admitted that, in the education of a young child, they are 
indispensable; but they must be brought under a strict discipline” 
(p. 67). It is also true that “we cannot think of Platonic philosophy 
without thinking of the Platonic myths,” but Plato, Cassirer asserts, 
admitted myths only “into his metaphysics and natural philosophy,” 
while in the field of “his political theories” he was “the professed 
enemy of myth”; he excluded myths “from his Republic, that is to 
say, from his system of education” (pp. 71 ff., 77). 

The fight against myth had to start all over again after the victory 
of Christianity. In spite of their dependence on Greek philosophy, 
the scholastics, to say nothing of the church fathers, were unable to 
repeat the achievement of Plato, partly because “they only knew 
and acknowledged a symbolic truth” and hence, disregarding the 
literal meaning, “they tried to find out the sensus moralis, the sensus 
anagogicus, the sensus mysticus of the classical authors” (p. 88), and 
partly because “‘to doubt the fact of the original sin,” which Cassirer 
terms a “definite mythical element,” “was impossible for any medieval 
thinker” (p. 110). 

A new liberation from myth was achieved by Machiavelli. The 
“constructive principle” that gives Machiavelli’s new science of poli- 
tics, his exact description of “facts,” its unity or character, is the 
demand for the “full autonomy” of the state, a demand which pre- 
supposes the radical secularization not only of the state, but of 
religion itself as well (pp. 130, 137 ff., 154). To account for the 
limited applicability of his “general scientific principles”—“the axiom 
of the uniformity and homogeniety of nature’’—to political affairs, 
Machiavelli had recourse to fortuna, that is, he apparently resorted 
to a mythical power. Actually, however, he secularized the “symbol 
of Fortune” by teaching that “Man is not subdued to Fortune,” and 
thus introduced a “new element of thought and feeling which is 
specifically modern” (pp. 157, 159 ff.). But in order to assert the 
“autonomy” of the state, Machiavelli divorced the state not only from 
religion, but from morality as well. To complete his work it was 
necessary to restore the connection between state and morality without 
returning to myth. This was done in the social contract doctrines 
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of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. On the one hand, “there 
is nothing less mysterious than a contract,’ and, on the other, the 
social contract presupposes, and guarantees, the “right to personality” 
by which man’s humanity stands and falls (pp. 140 ff., 173, 175). 

“All these great achievements were suddenly called into question” 
by romanticism, especially German romanticism. Its root was the 
“deep wish to go back to the sources of poetry,” or “to ‘poeticize’ the 
world.” But this led to a new interest in myth, which now became a 
“subject of awe and veneration.” The political insufficiency of 
romantic aestheticism, in its turn, paved the way for the “realistic” 
political use of the myth in the twentieth century (pp. 179, 183 ff.). 

The myth of the twentieth century—that is, chiefly the myth 
fostered by national socialism—came into being by means, of an 
amalgamation of hero worship, race worship, and state worship. In 
order to clarify its elements and to show their heterogeneity, Cassirer 
discusses the doctrines of Carlyle, Gobineau, and Hegel. ‘Though 
he does not completely acquit these authors of indirect responsibility 
for national socialism, he insists on the fundamental difference be- 
tween the teachers and their national-socialist pupils (pp. 216, 222, 
232, 239, 243, 267, 273 ff.). National socialism cannot be traced 
directly to any one doctrine or combination of doctrines; its imme- 
diate source is man’s myth-producing impulses which have never been 
“really vanquished and subjugated,” and which reassert themselves 
with devastating results in extreme crises of social life. Since “civil- 
ized man . . . cannot entirely forget or deny the demand of ration- 
ality,” the myth of the twentieth century is of course fundamentally 
different from all primitive myths; it is an “artificial thing,” which 
was “fabricated by very skilful and cunning artisans” (pp. 277, 280, 
281). 

Space does not permit a detailed discussion of Cassirer’s theses. All 
their deficiencies could perhaps be traced to his failure to account for 
the abandonment by romanticism of the social contract doctrines of 
the enlightenment. Possibly Cassirer believed that while the enlight- 
enment was right in rejecting myth, it laid itself open to legitimate 
criticism by failing to give an adequate account of myth, and that, 
with his analysis of myth filling that lacuna, the fundamental moral- 
political thesis of the enlightenment no longer encounters serious 
difficulties. However this may be, if Cassirer were correct in his 
appraisal of the rights-of-man doctrine of the eighteenth century, 
an adequate answer to the challenge raised by the doctrines favoring 
the political myth of our time—for example, those of Spengler and 
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Heidegger (pp. 289-93)—would have been not an inconclusive discus- 
sion of the myth of the state, but a radical transformation of the 
philosophy of symbolic forms into a teaching whose center is moral 
philosophy, that is, something like a return to Cassirer’s teacher Her- 
mann Cohen, if not to Kant himself. Considering the criticism to 
which Kantian ethics is open, this demand is not met by Cassirer’s 
occasional restatements of Kantian moral principles. 

Cassirer seems to trace the romantic revolt against the enlighten- 
ment to aestheticism. But is not aestheticism the soul of his own 
doctrine? With regard to Plato’s attack on poetry, he says: “No 
modern writer would ever think of inserting his objections to poetry 
and art into a work dealing with politics. We see no connection 
between the two problems” (p. 67). But is not the obvious con- 
nection between politics and “art,” according to Plato as well as other 
philosophers, that both must be subservient to morality? 

A man of Cassirer’s erudition could not discuss any historical 
subject that falls within the scope of his scholarly interest, however 
incidentally, without making some contribution to our historical 
understanding. The most valuable chapters of this book are those 
devoted to Machiavelli. Particularly useful is Cassirer’s proof of the 
inadequacy of the current historicist interpretation of Machiavelli’s 
teaching (pp. 124 ff., 142 ff, 151). The value of that proof is not 
diminished by the fact that in discussing what he rightly considers 
the central subject of The Prince—namely, the new principalities— | 
Cassirer lapses into the historicist interpretation by practically iden- | 
tifying the new principalities with the modern state or modern 
tyranny (pp. 133 ff., 147 ff.). Cassirer has also realized the crucial 
significance of the eighteenth chapter of The Prince in which Machia- 
velli sets forth his interpretation of himself as another Chiron—that 


is, a half-human, half-bestial teacher of princes (p. 150). 
Leo STRAUSS 
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VERDROSS-ROSSBERG, ALFRED. Grundlinien der antiken 
Rechts- und Staatsphilosophie. Vienna: Julius Springer. 1946. 
x & 174 pp. 

This book deals with classical thought about law and the state 
from Hesiod to Marcus Aurelius; its bulk is naturally devoted to 
Plato and Aristotle. By dedicating his book to Sir Ernest Barker, 
and by acknowledging his indebtedness to Barker, Adolf Menzel, and 
Hans Kelsen, the author signifies the spirit in which he treats his 
subject. 
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Verdross, who is a professor of international law at the University 
of Vienna, finished this book in 1943, but publication obviously was 
delayed by political circumstances. Animated by convictions entirely 
hostile to national socialism, and written, as the author himself says, 
while he was cut off from the civilized world, the book is a respectable 
document of the complete immunity of an Austrian scholar to 
national socialism. Its chief value is that it can be profitably used 
for the reeducation of students who have been brought up in the 
adulation of lawless force. 

It goes almost without saying that the picture drawn by Verdross 
of Greek political thought comes nearer the truth than the national- 
socialist version, which played such a great role in national-socialist 
indoctrination. This does not mean that Verdross’ presentation is 
always, or even fundamentally, satisfactory. It is a presentation that 
must be characterized as conventional, and the convention it follows 
is the product, or the residue, of the studies made by nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century classical scholars, as well as of the tradition of 
classical political philosophy which has never been completely inter- 
rupted. Conventions of this kind are necessarily composed of true 
and false, of profound and superficial, of proved and hypothetical 
elements. Their greatest danger lies in the fact that they inevitably 
breed a sense of familiarity with their subject matter—a sense of 
familiarity that in its turn leads one to underestimate the difficulties 
obstructing the understanding of the subject matter. The beginning 
of understanding is wonder or surprise, a sense of the bewildering 
or strange character of the subject to be understood. Convention- 
bred familiarity is apt to preclude that crucial experience. 

Verdross believes that he is breaking new ground. He complains 
about the neglect of pre-Socratic political thought in earlier surveys, 
and regards as one great advantage of his book the attention it pays 
to the development leading from Hesiod to the fifth-century doctrine 
concerning democracy (p. v). Yet a case can be made for the view, 
which he rejects, that the account of classical political thought ought 
to start with Plato or Aristotle. The information we possess about 
the doctrines of the pre-Socratics is fragmentary; thus the dangers of 
misinterpretation, or of mistaking hypotheses for facts, are unusually 
great. It would seem that the only nonmodern frame of reference 
for a philosophic understanding of the fragments is supplied by 
Plato’s and Aristotle’s reports, and these reports cannot be properly 
appreciated before the works, and hence the teachings, of Plato and 
Aristotle have been sufficiently understood. I believe that one arrives 
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at the same conclusion, although by way of a somewhat different 
argument, when one considers the difficulties obstructing the philo- 
sophic understanding of the political views of the classical poets and 
historians. 

In any event, Verdross’ attempt to start his account of Greek 
political thought with an analysis of Hesiod leads him to substitute 
for the only available classical frame of reference a modern one and 
thus to state, for example, that Hesiod was the first to distinguish 
between the Is, which is determined by natural laws, and the moral- 
legal Ought (p. 17; see also pp. 126 ff. and 149 ff. for his use of the 
nineteenth-century distinction between sociological and legal doc- 
trine of the state in interpreting Plato and Aristotle). His dis- 
regard of the problem of frame of reference, or of context, leads him 
to base his account of the political thought of Thucydides and of 
the tragic poets simply and directly on the utterances of the char- 
acters presented by these authors (pp. 34 ff. and 55 ff.). Ignoring the 
context of the speech which Plato puts in the mouth of Protagoras 
(see Protagoras, 317 a4—-6 and 319 bg ff.; compare 316 cr» ff.), Verdross 
is led to subscribe to Menzel’s view, based chiefly on the same error 

, of interpretation, that Protagoras was a theoretician of democracy 
(pp. 41 ff. and 48). His presentation of the doctrines of the sophists 
is vitiated by the conventional ascription to the sophists of the 
antithesis between nature and convention, although he quotes a 
fragment of Heraclitus which implies that very antithesis (pp. 50 ff. 
and 31). He also says that according to Xenophon’s Memorabilia 
the doctrine of unwritten laws, as distinguished from the positive 
laws, was introduced and developed by Hippias (pp. 53 ff.), though 
according to the source in question it was Socrates, not Hippias, who 
expounded this doctrine. Verdross presents Socrates as a teacher of 
political virtue (p. 61), without mentioning the fact that for Plato 
“political virtue” is a derogatory term. “For Socrates everything 
was clear and simple” (p. 70). In accordance with this view, Verdross 
can rest satisfied with reconciling the Socratic dictum that the just 
is the legal with Socrates’ critical attitude toward the established 
legal order, by suggesting that the natural law which Socrates recog- 
nized legitimates “the state” and acts at the same time as a standard 
for the gradual improvement of the actual state (pp. 68 ff.). 

Since Verdross attaches undue weight to the hypotheses of certain 
modern philologists, he asserts without any misgivings that the 
Protagoras was written before Socrates’ death, that by the aporetic 
character of the Protagoras, the Laches, and other dialogues, Plato 
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“obviously” intended to indicate the insufficiency of the Socratic 
approach, that the first dialogue written after Plato’s return from 
his first Sicilian journey was the Menexenus, and that the Banquet 
was “composed in 380” (pp. 70 ff., 74, 76). He is certain that the 
mature Plato desired to come to power in Athens (pp. 73, 92). It is 
“obvious” to him that the idea of the good is identical with “the 
good God” (p. 89). It is equally obvious to him that by speaking in 
the Statesman of the private man who possesses the royal art and 
who advises the actual ruler, Plato alludes to his own position in 
Syracuse, and that the divine shepherd mentioned in the myth of 
the same dialogue is “no one else but the royal philosopher, and 
hence Plato himself” (pp. 97 ff.). Disregarding the fact that the 
Statesman is based on the explicit distinction between the perfect 
statesman and the philosopher, Verdross asserts that “in contrast to 
Plato, Aristotle has separated philosophy from the political art” 
(p. 122). His interpretation of Aristotle’s political teaching depends 
at the decisive point on the hypothetical distinction between Aris- 
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totle’s “Urpolitik” and his later political teaching (pp. 122 ff., 137). 
While he sees more clearly than most other writers that for Plato’s 
fully developed political doctrine we have to turn to the Laws, and 
not to the Republic or the Statesman (pp. 107, 115), Verdross can still 
say with reference to the “inquisition” suggested in the tenth book 
of the Laws that “Plato seems to have forgotten completely” the fate 
of his teacher Socrates (p. 114). He fails to see that Plato replaces 
the law enforcing belief in the existence of the gods of the city of 
Athens with a law enforcing belief in the existence of the gods of 
the universe, thus laying the Jegal foundation for the freedom of 
Socratic philosophy, if not for the freedom of philosophy as such. 
The defects implied by the above criticisms do not, however, detract 
from the value of Verdross’ book defined at the beginning of this 
review, for Verdross does not mislead the general reader regarding 
the broad practical objectives of Plato’s and Aristotle’s political 
teachings. 
LEo STRAUSS 
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